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Looking Ahead in 
Foreign Trade 


By Amos E. Taytor, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce * 


E OFTEN HEAR IT SAID that 

until the war is over we should 
get on with the fight and not concern 
ourselves about the post-war world. 
The difficulty with this line of reason- 
ing is that it is only in terms of a better 
world in the future that we can under- 
stand and rationalize the purposes for 
which we are fighting. Moreover, the 
very nature of war is such that we are 
certain to direct our thoughts primarily 
to the time when we can again live our 
lives in peace and comfort. The human 
wastage and social dislocations of war 
are things which we instinctively wish 
to think of as things that belong to the 
past and not to the future. We are 
bound to be animated by that funda- 
mental desire of all human beings: 
namely, that of making a living. 

Figures Are Amazing 

There is one thing about war, however, 
which in a strictly statistical sense is 
always bound to impress us. At a time 
when our national safety is at stake, we 
have demonstrated to ourselves that we 
can perform wonders in production and 
in putting to effective use all our energy 
and efforts directed toward overcoming 
theenemy. Our estimated gross national 
product of $180,000,000,000 for 1943 will 
set a precedent; and our national income, 
which is estimated for the current year 
at $148,000,000,000, carries us to levels 
unheard of before. 

By the end of the year it is estimated 
that our total national product will at- 
tain an annual rate of $200,000,000,000, 
while our national income will be run- 
ning at a level which is correspondingly 
high. Even allowing for a rise in prices, 
these figures show how phenomenal is our 
production when our maximum effort is 
put forth. 

Our ability to produce is reflected in the 
wartime statistics of our foreign trade. 
Our merchandise exports which 
amounted to $5,150,000,000 in 1941 rose to 
a value of $7,800,000,000 in 1942. These 
figures do not include materials carried 
abroad by our own forces. Even if we 
omit Lend-Lease shipments, our exports 
last year totaled $3,149,000,000. Simi- 
larly, our imports of $2,736,000,000 in 
1942 were substantially higher than the 
average of $2,489,000,000 during the 
1936-38 period. 





? Epitor’s Note.—This article reproduces the 
greater part of Dr. Taylor’s recent address at 
a meeting of the Philadelphia Foreign Traders 
Association. 





Vital Criterion 


There is no need, here, to discuss these 
figures in detail. What is really signifi- 
cant is the fact that a volume of output 
and a volume of international trade in 
peacetime equal to what we are now 
experiencing would reflect a level of 
prosperity and well-being such as we 
have never before experienced. 

Anything that could be done, there- 
fore, to continue such a volume of pro- 
duction together with full employment 
in time of peace, with the civilian popu- 
lation rather than the engines of war 
consuming the output, would truly be 
something worth-while trying to achieve. 

The degree to which we can succeed in 
attaining such an objective is bound to 
reflect the degree of success with which 
we can at present direct our attention 
and our efforts toward a workable pro- 
gram of economic reconstruction. 

In time of war a great part of our pro- 
duction is used for destructive purposes. 
Our civilian supplies are limited, and we 
are subjected to the discomforts of ra- 
tioning and of various other controls. 


Painful Transition Certain 


The transition from war to peace is 
certain to be painful and difficult. We 
still have unpleasant memories of the 
dislocations in the international ex- 
changes and frictions in the domestic 
economic machinery of various countries 
which were the heritage of the war of 
1914-18. The problem will be no less 
difficult this time. But it can hardly be 
denied that the attention which is now 
being directed toward mitigating the 
painful effects of the transitional period 
will prove valuable guides during the 
years immediately ahead. 


Interdependence “Driven Home” 


Unless we are prepared to submit to 
the disagreeable conclusion that the out- 
put of our factories and of our farms 
cannot be as readily utilized and con- 
sumed in time of peace as in time of war, 
we must indeed feel that the peace is 
more difficult to win than the war itself. 
Instead of retarding the war effort, our 
efforts at this time toward full employ- 
ment, maximum production, and a high 
standard of living after the war should 
prove a stimulus toward our more effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. 

We realize much more fully than we 
did even a decade ago that the world is 


economically interdependent. bi. haw 
sense, Pearl Harbor drove this fact home 
to us with emphasis. What is much 
more important, so far as the future is 
concerned, is the fact that the shrinkage 
of time and space will bring various 
peoples closer together after the war, and 
one need not permit his imagination to 
be given too free a play to appreciate 
the potentialities of markets after the 
war which only a short time ago seemed 
exceedingly remote. 

I shall not attempt to discuss all the 
implications of these developments for 
the future so far as the interchange of 
goods and services is concerned. We do 
know that the trading world of the fu- 
ture is bound to differ materially from 
that of the past. 


Avert Domestic Slump! 


Even a casual study of the economic 
history of the United States, as that of 
all important commercial countries, 
shows that there is a very close relation- 
ship between the volume of foreign 
trade and that of the level of domestic 
prosperity. The post-war foreign trade 
of this-country, it is safe to assume, will 
be materially influenced by the extent to 
which our post-war program of full em- 
ployment, maximum production, and 
high level of national income can be 
realized and maintained. On the other 
hand, should we unfortunately find our- 
selves falling back into a long-sustained 
slump with millions unemployed, to- 
gether with the impact of depression in 
this country upon economic conditions 
in foreign countries, any policy designed 
to facilitate the flow of goods in either 
direction will most probably fail. 


The Qualitative Aspect 


We are accustomed to speaking of in- 
ternational trade in a purely quantita- 
tive sense. It should be remembered that 
there is such a thing as a qualitative as- 
pect of international commerce. A high 
volume of trade may for the time being 
be maintained along certain particular 
channels, but pulmotor methods are, in 
the end, likely to exercise only adverse 
influences on international trade as 4 
whole. There is such a thing as good 
health even in international trade. 
Goods shipped from one country become 
the merchandise imports of another 
country. It is important that economic 
health prevail at each end of the trans- 
action. 
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For Healthy World Markets 


The history of the breakdown in in- 
ternational trade and finance in the 
early 1930’s has proved very instructive. 
When countries whose buying power 
abroad was derived from shipments of 
one or two basic raw materials found 
themselves in a position in which the 
prices of their products were sharply de- 
clining and the demand falling off, they 
found it necessary to introduce exchange 
controls and other restrictive measures. 
The rationing of foreign exchange im- 
plies in a sense the same kind of funda- 
mental condition in the world market 
as the rationing of food does in a domes- 
tic wartime economy. At any rate, we do 
not like to think of either as normal. 

The reconstruction of world trade may 
therefore be said to be primarily a mat- 
ter of healthy world markets. Unhealthy 
markets are potentially breeders of eco- 
nomic conflict and frequently of war it- 
self. It is very clear at the present time 
that in many parts of the world the 
economy of the 1930’s was really a war 
economy. The system of controls which 
in total war becomes universal is the 
antithesis of the system toward which 
our post-war efforts are therefore quite 
naturally directed. 


Salutary Objectives 


I am sure that we are all familiar—at 
least in a general sense—with the text 
of Article 7 of the Master Lend-Lease 
Agreements. With the full knowledge 
that the difficulties growing out of the 
international transfer problems after the 
last war contributed materially to the 
economic unsettlement which culminated 
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in the present conflict, we have developed 
a method of approach designed to place 
the international economy on a more 
healthful basis after this war. It is true 
that Article 7 is a very broad statement 
of principle; but we must necessarily op- 
erate within the framework of broad 
principles if a system of effective collabo- 
ration is to be realized. 

It is stated that “in the final determi- 
nation of the benefits to be provided,” 
the settlement of Lend-Lease is to be 
made under conditions that will not bur- 
den commerce between the countries 
concerned, but will “promote mutually 
advantageous economic relations be- 
tween them and the betterment of the 
world-wide economic relations.” 

This is another way of saying that 
settlement is to be directly associated 
with a definite objective: namely, that of 
freeing trade, removing wartime controls 
and restrictions—all with a view to ex- 
panding production, employment, and 
exchange and consumption of goods. It 
is stated in Article 7 that the ends in 
view assume the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional trade and the reduction or elim- 
ination of trade barriers. 

These steps must be universal and 
carried forward by mutual understand- 
ing. This does not mean that national 
interests must be subordinated to what 
some may view as lofty ideals; but in a 
very practical sense it means that, since 
it takes two to do business, there must 
be genuine collaboration. 

At the present time we are still oper- 
ating in a war economy. Until victory 
has come, our economic machinery must 
remain geared to producing goods for 
the machines of war rather than for our 


Photo by OWI 


“We can perform wonders in production and in putting to effective use all our energy 


and efforts.” 
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civilian comforts. In other words, untj 
the things that we produce can be Used 
either here or in foreign markets, for 
peacetime consumption, the controls es. 
sential in wartime must remain in effegt, 


Bureau Constantly Active 


During this period, the Bureay of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is ener. 
getically aiding the war effort in pro. 
viding war agencies with services and in. 
formation in every field of domestic ang 
international wartime activity. At the 
same time, it is utilizing its facilities jn 
behalf of private business in both domes. 
tic and foreign trade. 

The Bureau is fully cognizant of the 
fact that business is looking ahead even 
while engaged to the maximum in an al]. 
out war. Our efforts are geared toward 
meeting the needs of private industry 
as it prepares for reconversion to post- 
war requirements. 

In our recent report, “Markets After 
the War,” we attempted to define the 
goals and to set the sights for post-war 
production and employment in the 
United States. At the same time, as part 
of our over-all program, we are apprais- 
ing developments in all parts of the 
world, with a view to making available at 
all times our services to those partici- 
pating in what we hope will be a very 
healthy type of international business 
after the war. 





Peru Making Tires From Home- 
Produced Materials 


Peru is manufacturing its first auto- 
mobile tires made entirely from Peruvian 
raw materials in a new plant erected in 
Lima by the Goodyear Co. of Peru. 

Peru produces rubber and cotton, es- 
sential raw materials in tires. The Re- 
public is developing production of both 
wild and plantation rubber to cover do- 
mestic needs as well as to provide a sur- 
plus for export to the United States. 

Peru's extensive forests in the upper 
Amazon area, east of the Andes, hold 
large possibilities for expansion of wild- 
rubber production, provided transporta- 
tion, manpower, and food difficulties can 
be solved. 

The new Lima factory is scheduled to 
be producing 100 tires and tubes daily by 
the end of 1943. 

Besides Peru, tire factories are operat- 
ing in Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Argentina—mostly built during the 
past decade of expanding rubber manu- 
facturing in Latin America. 

Owing to the difficulty of importing 
tires and essential rubber products from 
the United States, and the loss of rubber 
imports from the Far East, the incentive 
to develop manufacturing facilities as 
well as production of crude rubber has 
increased in the other Americas since 
Pearl Harbor. 





A Bengali (India) weekly newspaper is 
using hand-made paper manufactured in 
its own plant, says a British trade paper. 
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Foreign Trade 
After the War 


By Aucust Marrry and Har B. 
Lary, International Economics 
and Statistics Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


N NO SECTOR of the economy is 

the post-war outlook more puzzling 
than in foreign trade. At the moment, 
shipments to foreign countries are enor- 
mous. But what of the future? What 
will foreign countries want to buy from 
the United States after the war? How 
much will we import from other coun- 
tries? Under what conditions will trade 
be conducted? 

These are questions to which the 
foreign-trading community is seeking 
answers. Yet the world presents a pic- 
ture of confusion. Economic life has all 
but ceased in some parts and has taken 
and will take severe blows in others. 
Uncertainty prevails regarding the fu- 
ture value of currencies. And the shape 
of future commercial policies at home 
and abroad fits into no recognizable pat- 
tern. 

The United States Government, in co- 
operation with the other United Nations, 
is striving to remove some of these un- 
certainties and to aid in reconstructing 
the broad framework of international 
trade. But the ultimate success of these 
efforts will depend chiefly on the actions 
of the individual businessman in this 
country and in other countries. It is 
important, therefore, that those inter- 
ested in foreign trade, both in business 
and in Government, should begin to es- 
tablish their objectives and to study the 
conditions necessary for achieving them. 


The Goal: Larger, Freer Trade 


The aims of American business in the 
field of foreign trade require little elab- 
oration. Simply expressed, they are: 
(1) A volume of exports and imports 
more commensurate with our capacity 
than in recent pre-war years, and (2) less 
interference and disturbance through ar- 
bitrary trade restrictions and currency 
fluctuations. 

The second of these objectives is 
closely related to the first. The extremes 
of trade restrictions and currency dis- 
orders experienced during the thirties 
resulted primarily from the disturbances 
and maladjustments of the great depres- 
sion at the beginning of the decade. A 
larger and more stable trade would pro- 





mote, and is the indispensable condition 
for, a freer trade. 

If plans for achieving these objectives 
are to be laid, businessmen will want to 
think in concrete quantitative terms. 
The intention here is to provide a pre- 
liminary framework and method for 
gauging export and import potentialities 
and to appraise some of the major factors 
affecting them. 


World Supply of Dollars 


An appraisal of future export possibil- 
ities should perhaps logically begin with 
a survey of current and prospective con- 
ditions in our principal foreign markets. 
Certainly these conditions must be care- 
fully studied, and the tentative results 
reached in this analysis must remain sub- 
ject to modification in the light of future 
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developments in our major foreign-trade 
areas. But any approach primarily along 
such lines is bound to be inconclusive un- 
der present conditions and to lead 
straight to the question: How will for- 
eigners pay for the goods? Where will 
they get the dollars? 

Here is the key to the present approach 
to the problem. Let us first examine the 
factors determining the supply of dol- 
lars available to foreign countries for 
buying American goods and for other 
purposes. This is merely a practical ap- 
plication of the simple, but sometimes 
forgotten, truth that trade is a two-way 
affair, and that, if a country wishes to 
sell, it must also be willing to buy. 

While stress is placed on our purchases 
from other countries as the necessary 
financial counterpart to exports, a large 
volume of imports is essential in a still 
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Highlights 


This article is a condensation of a more detailed analysis issued under the 
same title, which may be obtained from the Department of Commerce in 
Washington, or any of its field offices. The study is not a forecast of how 
much the United States will import from foreign countries or of how much 
American exporters will sell abroad, but rather an indication of what post- 
war foreign trade may amount to under given assumptions. 

The most important of these assumptions is that the domestic economy 
will function at capacity levels. If this goal is achieved, it may be calculated 
on the basis of past relationships that imports in the hypothetical post-war 
year of 1948 would total about $6,300,000,000 in terms of 1942 import prices. 
Other payments to foreigners (for services and through the investment of 
American capital abroad) might be expected to aggregate some $4,000,000,000 
under the same conditions, and the total amount of dollars made available 
to foreign countries about $10,000,000,000. 

Unless the use of dollars by foreigners is substantially altered in the future 
from the past, exports might be expected to total around $7,000,000,000 in 
the hypothetical post-war year of 1948 out of a total supply of dollars 
amounting to $10,000,000,000. The actual volume of exports will depend 
in part, of course, on such important factors as economic conditions abroad 
and foreign commercial policies. But in the experience of recent years 
the chronic shortage of dollars, growing mainly out of the weakness of 
United States import demand, appears to have been the basic limitation on 
American exports. Given a more ample supply of dollars, exports should 
readily exceed any previous peacetime levels. 

On the basis of an export total of $7,000,000,000 the larger study “Foreign 
Trade After the War” offers a hypothetical distribution of exports by com- 
modities. This distribution represents a statistical projection based on past 
relationships. It will be of interest to exporters chiefly as a set of compila- 
tions to be revised in the light of practicalkjudgment. 

“Foreign Trade After the War” is only a starting point for analyzing post- 
war possibilities. The underlying assumptions are set forth as clearly as 
possible to permit adjustment of the figures in accordance with individual 
ideas of post-war conditions. The need for additional facts and for further 
analysis must be met through the combined efforts of Government and 
business. 
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more fundamental sense. Many primary 
goods are indispensable to meet our re- 
quirements of industrial raw materials 
and foodstuffs, and domestic shortages 
are placing additional products on the 
list. Other goods more economically pro- 
duced abroad than in this country con- 
tribute to the American standard of liv- 
ing and could do so in greater measure 
if our import barriers were lowered. Just 
as a high level of production is desirable 
chiefly as a means to a high level of con- 
sumption, so in the final analysis exports 
are important principally as a means of 
obtaining imports. 

The present approach to the problem 
of future foreign markets does not imply 
that a relatively large and more regular 
supply of dollar payments to other 
countries would of itself ensure a satis- 
factory export position. The need for 
intelligent, active trade-promotion ef- 
forts by individual exporters will remain. 
The United States Government must also 
continue its endeavors, by means of trade 
agreements and otherwise, to free the 
channels of trade from the tariff and ad- 
ministrative impediments of the past. 


Salient Recent Trends 


But in the experience of the last pre- 
war decade the shortage of dollars— 
growing largely out of the exceptional 
severity of the decline in business ac- 
tivity in the United States during the 
great depression, the attendant weak- 
ness in our import demand, and the vir- 
tual cessation of new American invest- 
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ment abroad—constituted a basic 
limitation on United States exports. In 
the 1933-38 period the United States 
furnished only about 13 percent of total 
imports of foreign countries as com- 
pared with approximately 17 percent in 
1929. That is to say, American export- 
ers lost each year no less than $750,000,- 
000 of business that they might have had 
if we had maintained our predepression 
share of the imports of other countries.’ 

During the war these conditions have, 
of course, been drastically altered by our 
increased need of foreign supplies and 
by the swift development of Lend-Lease 
and other reciprocal-aid measures. In 
the immediate post-war years both ex- 
ports and imports will doubtless remain 
on a highly abnormal basis. But sooner 
or later, foreign trade must become 
self-sustaining. This change should be 
made not through a sudden curtailment 
of assistance and dropping of controls, 
as after the last war, but gradually. As 
the transition is effected, exports will 
again become subject to the ability of 
foreigners to command the necessary 
supply of dollars. 


How Much Can We Import? 


United States imports constitute by far 
the largest source of dollar exchange for 


1For a detailed account of the inter- 
national transactions of the United States 
during the inter-war period, see “The United 
States in the World Economy,” recently 
published by the Department of Commerce. 
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foreign countries. Hence, if post-war ex. 
port markets are to be considered in eon. 
crete terms, it is first necessary to gain 
some idea of the possible future size of 
our imports. No one is in a position to 
make a forecast, but past experience ma 
be drawn upon to indicate the potentig) 
volume under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

The volume of imports is affected by 
many factors, most of which cannot be 
reduced to quantitative terms. But the 
basic influence is clearly the level of busj- 
ness activity in the United States. The 
value of imports is high in times of do. 
mestic prosperity and low in times of 
domestic recession. 

An earlier study by the Department of 
Commerce, “Markets After the War,” set 
a challenging goal for American business 
in the domestic field. The Department 
estimated that the potential productive 
capacity of American labor and capital, 
under conditions of virtually full employ. 
ment, would be about $165,000,000,000 in 
1946. This figure is in terms of the gen- 
eral level of prices prevailing in 1942. ]t 
was further estimated, on the basis of 
past experience, that capacity, or the 
potential gross national product, would 
rise at the rate of about 3 percent, or 
$5,000,000,000, per year. Hence, by the 
hypothetical year 1948—perhaps a bet- 
ter year than 1946 for analyzing long- 
term foreign-trade prospects—the po- 
tential level of domestic economic actiy- 
ity would be around $175,000,000,000— 
again in 1942 prices.’ 

The attainment of such a goal is un- 
likely, and everyone may form his own 
judgment as to how close to capacity 
American business will come. But the 
concept is useful in relation to import 
possibilities. Assuming that capacity 
output is maintained, how large a volume 
of imports can we expect? 


Industrial Production’s Role 


Throughout the inter-war period from 
1919 to 1939, the physical volume of im- 
ports followed a path closely parallel to 
the index of industrial production. This 
is explained by the fact that more than 
70 percent of all imports, by value, con- 
sist of materials for further fabrication. 
Another 8 or 9 percent is made up of 
fats and oils, and fuels and lubricants, 
and about 10 or 11 percent consists of 
foodstuffs. Finished consumers’ goods 
other than foodstuffs represent less than 
6 percent of total imports. These per- 
centages relate to the years 1935 to 1937, 
but the distribution in other years was 
similar. 

If relationships which have _ been 
strong in the past are projected into the 
future, a gross national product of 
$175,000,000,000, with prices at 1942 
levels, would probably mean a doubling 
of the physical volume of industrial out- 
put and of imports as compared with 
their 1935-39 levels. With the average 
for this 5-year period as 100, industrial 
production at full capacity in 1948 would 








*Since much of the present analysis is 
based on “Markets After the War,” that study 
should be consulted for a more adequate 
discussion of future possibilities in the do- 
mestic field. 
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be about 210 and imports would be about 


Tarmether these past relationships will 
actually hold true in post-war years is, 
of course, open to considerable question. 
The apparent connection between in- 
dustrial production and the aggregate 
physical volume of imports is especially 
subject to change. We can identify 
some of the influences at work, although 
an attempt to measure their effects 
would be hazardous. Such adjustments 
are largely a matter of practical judg- 
ment rather than statistical technique. 

Some factors will tend to lower the fu- 
ture physical volume of imports in re- 
lation to industrial production or other 
measures of domestic business activity. 
The absolute quantity of imports will un- 
doubtedly be much higher than before 
the war. But the increase may not be 
as large as that in industrial produc- 
tion. 

Already, before the war, domestic de- 
velopments in the production of artificial 
silk were tending further to reduce im- 

rts of raw silk, which were valued at 
around $400,000,000 annually in the late 
twenties and around $100,000,000 in the 
late thirties. And the war itself has 
enormously stimulated domestic pro- 
duction of goods previously imported in 
whole or in part. The outstanding ex- 
ample is rubber, imports of which 
amounted to almost $250,000,000 as 
recently as 1937. Imports of such items 
will not be entirely eliminated, of course, 
and may in some instances even exceed 
pre-war levels. But our purchases of 
these materials from abroad can 
scarcely be expected to keep pace with 
domestic output of the end-products into 
which they are incorporated. 


Other Vital Factors 


Other factors, however, may cffset 
these trends toward lower imports. 
Among these, it is hoped, will be a con- 
tinued vigorous prosecution of the trade- 
agreements program, with tariff con- 
cessions on our part opening the way for 
larger purchases of goods which could 
be imported with special advantage to 
American consumers. Perhaps even 
more important in its effects will be a 
greater dependence on foreign raw 
materials. Domestic resources of several 
essential materials are now threatened 
with depletion. Copper, lead, and zinc 
are among the resources so menaced, 
while the best grade iron ore is being 
rapidly exhausted and the adequacy of 
petroleum reserves is uncertain, Practi- 
cal necessity as well as a due regard for 
this country’s future strategic interests 
may well cause the United States to im- 
port a greater part of its requirements 
for such materials. 

All of these potential shortages in 
domestic resources refer to minerals and 
metals. What about agricultural raw 
materials and foodstuffs? The “farm 
problem” has been with us for so many 
years that any inadequacy of domestic 
agricultural production may appear 
almost inconceivable, apart from exotic 
products procured by necessity from 
foreign sources. In time the Capacity 
of American agriculture could doubtless 
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be expanded, if the demand is present, 
to a still greater volume than that at- 
tained during the war. 

On the other hand, we know relatively 
little about eating habits under pro- 
tracted conditions of full production and 
employment. The total food bill of the 
American people would undoubtedly be 
larger by several billions of dollars. If 
only a small part of the increase were 
spent on imports, the effects could be ex- 
tremely important. 

In brief, various factors will be at work, 
some tending to increase, others to de- 
crease, the physical volume of imports in 
relation to domestic economic activity. 
These forces will be partly offsetting. It 
is not unrealistic, therefore, to project 
the future physical volume of imports on 
the basis of their past relationship to in- 
dustrial production, although we may be 
sure that this relationship will undergo 
some modification. 


What About Import Prices? 


One of the most important unknown 
factors affecting the dollar volume of 
post-war imports is the future level of 
import prices. The increase in the value 
of imports will be greater or less than the 
assumed increase in physical volume de- 
pending on whether prices of imports are 
greater or less than before the war. If 
prices should average about the same as 
in the 1935-39 period, an increase of 100 
percent in physical volume would mean 
a similar increase in the aggregate dol- 
lar volume of imports. That is to say, 
imports in 1948 would be around $4,800,- 
000,000 as compared with the 1935-39 av- 
erage of $2,400,000,000. Import prices, 
however, remained very depressed in the 
late thirties. If they should recover to 
the 1929 level, when they were about 60 
percent higher than the 1935-39 average, 
the value of imports would range around 
$7,500,000,000 in 1948 at the assumed 
level of industrial production. 

This wide range of possibilities illus- 
trates the nature of some of the assump- 
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tions necessary to the present analysis. 
It also brings into sharp focus one of the 
points on which everyone will have to 
formulate his own opinion—the future 
level of import prices. For present pur- 
poses it will be assumed that import 
prices, on the average, will be the same 
as in 1942, or about 32 percent above the 
1935-39 levels, but still 18 percent below 
those prevailing in 1929. These average 
prices, together with a rise of 100 percent 
in physical volume, would give an ag- 
gregate import value of close to $6,300,- 
000,000. 


Other Sources of Dollars 


In addition to payments for merchan- 
dise imports, the United States supplies 
substantial amounts of dollar exchange 
through other channels. Among these 
are services and certain other current 
transactions. Their past importance is 
indicated by the following estimates for 
2 peak years, 1929 and 1937: 


(In millions of dollars) 


Item 1929 1937 
Shipping and freight *___________ 509 366 
Travel expenditures____...______ 483 348 
Personal remittances and institu- 

tional contributions. _.________ 394 203 
Interest and dividends_________ 330 295 
CAR VO  SOR UR a ois esis 64 97 
Other current items ?____________ 182 127 

Ua oi eee 1,962 1,436 


1Includes passenger-fare payments to for- 
eign vessels and expenditures by United 
States vessels in foreign ports. 

?Includes United States Government ex- 
penditures and miscellaneous services and 
adjustments. 


These figures, with minor exceptions, 
are gross amounts. Foreigners also 
meke substantial payments to the United 
States for similar purposes, but the gross 
figures are pertinent to a consideration 
of the aggregate volume of dollars made 
available by the United States. 

Over the inter-war period, out-pay- 
ments for services and miscellanecus 
current transactions stood in a fairly 
definite relationship to the gross national 
product. Projection of this relationship 
into the future, although a rather hazar- 
dous venture, would indicate, under peak 
business conditions, gross payments to 
foreigners for services of about $3,400,- 
000,000 in 1948. This figure may be too 
high and may be discounted more or 
less, depending on one’s guess with re- 
spect to the size of foreign travel, ship- 
ping, and other service outlays in the 
future. As it stands, the figure is about 
1.9 percent of a hypothetical gross na- 
tional product of $175,000,000,000, com- 
pared with a ratio of 2.0 percent in 1929. 


Question of Investment 


Another potentially important but 
much more unpredictable source of dol- 
lars lies in the investment of American 
capital abroad. The outflow of American 
capital during the inter-war period be- 
haved in a highly erratic manner. It 
rose irregularly to a peak of close to 
$2,000,000,000 (on an annual basis) in 
1927-28, then declined, and ceased al- 
most entirely during and after the great 


depression. 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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IMPORTS 
Make Total War Possible 


By Wiuutam Y. Ex.iort, Director, 
Division of Stockpiling and Trans- 
portation, War Production Board 


ITH THE UNITED STATES now 

nearing the height of its capacity 
for war production, many citizens are 
content to see our efforts concentrated 
for a time on current problems of win- 
ning the war, while others are becoming 
more anxious for evidences of definite 
post-war planning. But few of the thou- 
sands now engaged in details of our 
production battle realize that the part 
our Nation now plays in this total war 
inevitably grooms us for a new role in the 
post-war world. We shall emerge a Na- 
tion convinced of our dependence on 
world trade, although we entered as a 
nation which had complacently assumed 
that we were almost self-sufficient in raw 
materials—a true “have” among the na- 
tions when “have nots” were the great 
majority. 

Total war—the complete mobilization 
of all available materials and energy for 
the destruction of the enemy—found the 
United States not economically self-suf- 
ficient but dependent upon many other 
nations for more than 200 critical ma- 








\ EDITOR'S NOTE 


: 
Article 2 of Executive Order ¢ 
9380, dated September 25, 1943, ¢ 
provides as follows: : 
The Office of Lend-Lease Admin- $ 
istration, the Office of Foreign ‘ 
Relief Rehabilitation Operations, ‘ 
the Office of Economic Warfare (to- ¢ 
gether with the corporations, agen- 4 
cies, and functions transferred ¢ 
thereto by Executive Order No. ${ 
9361 of July 15, 1943, the Office of ¢ 
Foreign Economic Coordination. ¢ 
and their respective functions, § 
powers, and duties are transferred : 
to and consolidated in the Foreign ‘ 
Economic Administration. , 
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terials. It is natural to expect, therefore, 
that lessons which we are learning in 
war time can provide a clear pattern for 
post-war activities in world trade. 

And it is unlikely that the scope of our 
present import program will be over- 
looked by this country when we consider 
our future. Our own raw materials are 
being depleted, and we have seen many 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


A tranquil scene among the rolling hills of far-off Brazil—but a scene directly related to the 
roaring, ceaseless war production of the United States, because the ore that is here being 


dumped into a loading chute is manganese, 
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a great industrial nation forced to see, 
beyond its borders for materials vital to 
its safety and to the maintenance of its 
industrial economy. 


Lack Many Materials 


Athough Americans before the war 
were not generally world-trade con. 
scious, we are now buying every possible 
scrap of raw material we need from aj] 
corners of the earth. We know now that 
total war really means a world at war, 
even though all the political subdivisions 
of the world may not be combatants. 

It is true that, among the United Na. 
tions, we enjoy a most fortunate posi- 
tion in regard to natural resources. Yet 
we lack materials in such quantity and 
variety that over 200 items now stand on 
our shipping list of imports as essential] 
for the conduct of our war production 
program. Without them our factories 
would gradually close down and our ¢i- 
vilian economy be crippled. Substitutes 
are theoretically available for some of 
them. Practically, substitutes would 
draw on resources and capacities now 
strained to the limit and would in- 
volve very drastic shifts in production 
technique. 


From Every Region 


Some of these imported materials are 
little thought of in terms of finished 
goods. We know that without steel we 
would be vulnerable indeed, but we sel- 
dom stop to realize that manganese, 
chrome, and a dozen other alloying met- 
tals make our steel suitable for war im- 
plements. So we have gathered manga- 
nese from India and the Gold Coast of 
Africa, chrome from Southern Rhodesia, 
Turkey, Cuba, New Caledonia, India, and 
the Soviet Union. Domestic supplies of 
aluminum are augmented by bauxite 
from the Guianas and Brazil; precious 
tons of copper and copper ore are ob- 
tained from Chile, the Belgian Congo, 
and Rhodesia. 

Tin, tungsten, and zinc ores come from 
Bolivia, China, Argentina, Australia, and 
Newfoundland. The Navy depends upon 
mahogany from Central America and the 
African Gold Coast for its small-boat 
manufacture, and both the Navy and the 
Merchant Marine are using life rafts 
made of light balsa wood, most of which 
comes from Ecuador. 

We are searching the world for asbes- 
tos, fibers, sisal, cattle hides, quinine, 
mica, and quartz crystals. 
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Into this bomber have gone materials from many distant regions of the earth. 


A War of Supply 


This is a war of supply—and the side 
which has or can obtain most of some 
strategic items gains the advantage. We 
must even increase our supplies of ma- 
terials in which we are richest. For ex- 
ample, we import petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from the Netherlands 
West Indies, Venezuela, and other points 
in the Caribbean. 

There is no end to the demands of war 
economy, especially when we support the 
production program of our Allies. A 
considerable part of these imports go 
through ordinary trade channels for 
which the War Production Board is com- 
pletely responsible. Public purchases 
abroad are handled by the Office of 
Economic Warfare, the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

In addition to providing the United 
States with materials badly needed for 
the war, our import program serves two 
other very necessary purposes—the sup- 
ply of raw materials to other United 
Nations and the removal of potential 
supplies from the grasp of the Axis. 


Joint Action Imperative 


It was apparent at the outset that, with 
the enemy in possession of so many raw- 
materials sources, the United Nations 
could win the battle of supply only 
through joint action. Cooperative plans 
were therefore entrusted to the Combined 
Raw Materials Board, composed of rep- 
resentatives from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada. Others of 
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the United Nations were brought in for 
consultation as their needs and ours re- 
quired. After a detailed study, this board 
adopted the following program: 

1, Agreements between governments of 
the United Nations to regulate the sup- 
ply, distribution, and use of critical and 
strategic materials. 

2. Cooperative purchasing and supply 
arrangements to prevent useless compe- 
tition where both the British and we drew 
on the same markets. 

3. Daily discussions concerning cur- 
rent production problems so that needed 
changes can be handled immediately. 
These discussions are usually undertaken 
in conjunction with the Combined Re- 
sources and Production Board. 


Balancing Supply and Demand 


Once the organization had been 
established, the principal job of the 
Combined Raw Materials Board was to 
balance supply and demand through al- 
locations and coordinated purchasing. 
The Shipping Adjustment Board, with 
members from the same three countries, 
undertook shipping adjustments as be- 
tween the systems of shipping under our 
own and under British control, to utilize 
available shipping to the utmost. Pro- 
duction of finished items was moved 
nearer the supplies of raw materials, 
and other more efficient combinations 
of United Nations’ men, materials, and 
ships were worked out to produce and 
move supplies for our fighting fronts 
around the world. 

The Combined Food Board applied the 
same approach to the supplies, produc- 


tion, and allocation of foods, reaching 
out over the whole world to add to 
supply. 


To Frustrate the Axis 


Preclusive buying, though it ac- 
counts for only a small portion of our 
purchases abroad, is also a part of our 
current import program and one of the 
weapons we are employing against the 
Axis. It is wielded not by soldiers, 
sailors and marines, but by civilian rep- 
resentatives of various Government 
agencies coordinated by the Office of 
Economic Warfare with the guidance 
of the State Department, who jointly 
conduct this buying program. 

Our emphasis on imports has been 
dictated by the global strategy of a 
struggle which has been described as a 
fight between the center and the circum- 
ference of a circle. Axis strategy built 
up enormous resources by expansion 
from a strong nucleus fed by a carefully 
planned and strictly controlled war 
economy. Our strategy, on the other 
hand, is to bring all possible resources to 
bear against the Axis stronghold, to en- 
circle the enemy completely and leave 
him no loopholes through which he may 
receive supplies. 

We aim to starve enemy production 
lines and force upon them substitution 
after substitution until there will appear 
shortages of materials for which there 
are no substitutes. 

Preclusive buying as a weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare is combined with other 
economic and military measures to wear 
down Axis resistance. It is most im- 
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portant in countries which are close to 
both sides of the conflict. For example, 
certain materials have been bought in 
Portugal and Spain at higher prices than 
their usual value in order to keep them 
out of the hands of our enemies. Tur- 
key has been another important battle- 
ground of economic warfare in which our 
State Department combined with the 
British to block Germany’s access to 
chrome. 


Careful, Exact Procedure 


After the broad outlines of our war 
production program have been estab- 
lished by the Armed Services, Lend- 
Lease, and the War Production Board, 
with allowances for essential civilian 
needs through the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements and for food imports through 
the Food Administrator, our needs are 
listed in terms of raw materials. This 
list of requirements is then balanced 
against the known supplies available in 
this country, after which those natural 
resources and other materials which 
must be supplemented by imports are de- 
termined. The planning and execution 
of our war import program then becomes 
the responsibility of many Government 
agencies whose efforts are correlated by 
the Division of Stockpiling and Trans- 
portation in the War Production Board, 
advised by an interagency imports pri- 
orities committee. 

Decisions must first be made, accu- 
rately and speediiy, as to just how much 
material we need to buy abroad and in 
what order. Supplies for immediate 
consumption must be considered along 
with the building of stockpiles to take 
care of increased demand and the haz- 
ards of war shipping which cannot al- 
ways maintain a regular schedule. 

Various Industry Branches of the War 
Production Board and the Food Admin- 
istrator assemble material requests from 
claimant agents and present them to the 
Interdepartmental Shipping Priorities 
Advisory Committee on which are rep- 
resented all those agencies which have 
interests in imports. 

Canada, too, comes in for a large part 
of its imports through this committee, 
since Canada has little shipping of its 
own left. This committee considers the 
import requests as to their degree of 
essentiality and the shipping space 
available. 


Threefold Purpose 


Working from the WPB import quota 
lists forwarded to it by the Division of 
Stockpiling and Transportation, the Of- 
fice of Economic Warfare operates under 
purchase directives from the same 
source, to procure and forward for ship- 
ment all publicly purchased imports ex- 
cept rubber, which is handled by the 
Rubber Reserve Co., upon arrival. Op- 
erations of the O. E. W. under these 
directives are consistent with the three- 
fold purpose on which our import pro- 
gram is based: first, making possible the 
maximum United States war production; 
second, getting through preclusive buy- 
ing (on their own responsibility) raw 
materials which Axis factories desper- 
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ately need now, or may need in the fu- 
ture; third, increasing war supplies of 
our Allies and deepening our economic 
ties with nations whose friendship is im- 
portant to future peace, in accordance 
with State Department policy. 


Varied Measures, Global Scope 


Transactions arranged by O. E. W. 
are financed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. In the case of agri- 
cultural products, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation acts on its own initiative, 
and the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion acts upon directives from the office 
of the Rubber Director. All oversea 
agents, for financial arrangements, clear 
through our State Department. 

Because of the necessity for develop- 
ing new sources of supply, complicated 
financial arrangements must often be 
undertaken, loading facilities must be 
installed, harbors improved, mines 
opened, factories built, and agricultural 
ventures initiated. 

The desirability of pressing the use 
of resources available to us from abroad 
must be carefully weighed against the 
development of our resources here at 
home and the effect upon other re- 
sources, including manpower. 


Shipping: Vital Factor 


When materials have thus been gath- 
ered from all parts of the world, the job 
of getting them into allied war factories 
has just begun. While air transport has 
helped in the movement of certain ex- 
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tremely strategic materials in very short 
supply, the burden of moving raw ma. 
terials still falls upon our shipping re. 
sources which are directed by the Way 
Shipping Administration. This agency 
is furnished by the Stockpiling ang 
Transportation Division with directives 
covering priorities for the order of ship. 
ment and quotas for the amounts which 
may be obtained from individual coyp. 
tries. 

Uncertainties about our raw-materia}s 
imports spring mainly from shipping 
problems. Axis recognition of this fagt 
is seen in the deadly emphasis placed on 
submarine warfare. And added to the 
dangers of sinkings are many less ob. 
vious but serious complications. For ex. 
ample, every available inch of Shipping 
space on many incoming ships can be 
devoted only to essential requirements— 
yet other ships which take from oy, 
shores troops and supplies may of neces- 
sity return with no cargo or a load of 
less essential commodities when they do 
not pass directly by areas where our most 
important materials are located. 


Private Importers’ Role 


Although public purchases account for 
a large percentage of our acquisition of 
critical materials abroad, a substantia] 
portion of our imports is handled by 
private importers. The principal instru- 
ment for control of imports is War Pro- 
duction Board General Imports Order 
M-63 which was issued December 28, 
1941. Through the medium of this Or- 
der and its amendments the Board ex- 
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To make such vitally essential rope as we see here being used in a great U. S. factory, we now 
feel the acute need of the commodity shown in the facing picture (an import source now 
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ercises a complete control over all im- 
ports by private importers through a 
system of issuance of permits, adminis- 
tered by the Division of Stockpiling and 
Transportation. 

Permits for nonessential commodities 
are refused when they compete for ship- 
ping space badly needed for critical ma- 
terials. Permits for import of essential 
items are issued only after assurance that 
these will be allocated to war production 
after entering the country. The Divi- 
sions of the War Production Board and 
of the Food Administrator determine 
this allocation within the quotas set. 

Controls set up by this Order prevent 
ruinous competitive bidding by private 
interests on commodities being pur- 
chased abroad by the various Govern- 
ment purchasing agents. The system of 
permits assures an even flow of imports 
to fit in with the orderly scheduling of 
shipments as arranged by the Interde- 
partmental Shipping Priorities Advisory 
Committee. 

The administration of the Order gives 
to the Government large control over 
shipping space for imports in the vessels 
of allied and neutral countries, and in- 
sures that cargo space is used for essen- 
tial materials rather than nonessentials 
that would pay higher freight rates. 


Stockpiling Unit's Work 


For the results of this carefully planned 
and executed import program, the Divis- 
ion of Stockpiling and Transportation of 
WPB assumes particular responsibility. 
It is not only the principal planning unit 
with respect to details of all parts of the 
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Granddad handles the shells with scrupulous exactitude as he inspects the thread cut in the 
nose. Wise in his work, he knows that these instruments of war contain numerous 


materials from remote foreign areas. 


program’s operation but also the center 
for day-to-day reporting on the content 
of our stockpiles. These in turn indicate 
how well we are maintaining the delicate 
balance of our world trade and the course 
our future trading must take. 

Over 92 percent of our offshore imports 
in the first 6 months of 1943 were of pri- 
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Drying manila hemp (world’s best material for rope making) in Zamboanga, Mindanao Island, 
in the Philippines. The Japanese now have this great manila-producing region, and, to 
supply today our great and pressing requirements, we are turning largely to substitutes— 


products which, like manila, are mainly from foreign dands. 





ority commodities whose arrival had been 
planned because of their inclusion on 
either the Emergency or Supplementary 
Shipping Schedules which are prepared 
by the Division of Stockpiling and Trans- 
portation as patterns for the conduct of 
our buying outside the United States. 

An examination of the total non-quota 
tonnages reported for the first half of 
this year reveals that shipments from the 
British Isles, the Soviet Union, and the 
Iberian Peninsula account for the pre- 
ponderance of all shipping not on the 
priority list. Nonpriority cargo is car- 
ried from these areas because returning 
shipping is plentiful and critical cargoes 
are not available. If we discount the 
amount of nonpriority cargo from these 
areas, it will be shown that approximately 
99 percent of our offshore imports for the 
first half of 1943 were priority commod- 
ities. 

Priority control is now complete. The 
record of the imports program for the 
first half of 1943 is reassuring evidence of 
the effectiveness of our present methods 
as administered by the WPB Division of 
Stockpiling and Transportation and co- 
operating agencies. 


Flexible and Fair 


As shipping in a given area becomes 
more plentiful, the program of imports is 
easily and flexibly expanded to permit 
less essential commodities to be added to 
the list or to move in increased volume. 
The machinery provides for a fair hear- 
ing of all the interests involved, through 
their divisional representatives, and an 
evaluation by an expert staff, working in 
the closest cooperation with the War 
Shipping Administration, and, in the case 
of rail and inland-waterway movements 
from Canada and Mexico, with the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 
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By Seymour E. Harris, Chief Con- 
sultant, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration 


RICE CONTROL is a vital economic 

problem of common interest to the 
Americas. Inflationary forces have been 
at work on a hemispheric scale. This is 
refiected in the sharp wartime rise of 
living costs in the other American re- 
publics, the same as in the United States, 
particularly during the past 18 months 
of shipping shortage and the conse- 
quent decline in imported supplies from 
the United States. Rising living costs 
in individual countries are induced by 
the same basic wartime influences— 
tremendous war spending, disruption of 
normal trade, shortage of shipping, con- 
centration of industry upon arms pro- 
duction, shift of manpower into the 
armed forces and arms factories, and loss 
of raw-material supply sources, such as 
the Far East for rubber and tin. 

The battle against rising prices, there- 
fore, transcends national interest to be- 
come a problem international in scope. 
In the Western Hemisphere, it is in truth 
an inter-American problem. The inter- 
American aspects of the problem have 
been recognized officially, both in the 
United States and in the other Americas. 
At the Rio de Janeiro Conference of 
American Foreign Ministers in January 
1942, the basis was laid for hemisphere 
cooperation in price control. In the co- 
operative spirit of that conference, the 
United States has extended, insofar as 
possible, the protection of its own price 
ceilings to goods moving into export 
channels for the other Americas. Co- 
operation in price control also has been 
manifest in the assignment of Office of 
Price Administration representatives to 
aid some of the other Americas in work- 
ing out price-control mechanisms and 
integrating these mechanisms with 
United States price controls. 


Serious Problems Revealed 


In the capacity of Director of Export 
and Import Price Control, Office of Price 
Administration, I recently made a trip to 
South America. The main objectives of 
this visit were to see what could be done 
to integrate more effectively our price 
policies with those of the other Americas 
and to be available for consultation on 
price-control measures. I visited Brazil, 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia. In 
these countries I found keen interest in 
anti-inflationary measures and in pro- 
posals for moderating the domestic rise 
in prices of goods imported from the 
United States. 

Before I began this trip, the Office of 
Price Administration made a study of 
prices of United States products in South 
America. The study revealed serious 
problems in the pricing of United States 
products in the other Americas. In gen- 
eral, the rise in prices to the ultimate 
consumer was excessive when compared 
with United States f. o. b. port of exit or 
South American prices c. i. f. port of 
entry. This discrepancy obviously was 
due in large measure to speculation for 
higher prices in scarce imported goods. 
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Price Control in 
South America 


It Has a Vital Bearing on 
Trade Movements and Prospects 


To Halt Speculation 


The South American countries, I ob- 
served, are very much interested in 
stopping the speculation which is ram- 
pant in the area of imported commodi- 
ties. They have taken measures to deal 
with these problems. In Brazil, for ex- 
ample, the Government, under the Min- 
istry of Economic Mobilization, has taken 
very strong measures to control the num- 
ber of middlemen, determine the resale 
prices of the importers, and eliminate 
excessive demands for imported com- 
modities. 

To assure the sale of imported com- 
modities at reasonable prices to the final 
consumer, it is necessary to fix prices at 
the point of embarkation and at the port 
of entry, and to fix the resale price by 
the importers and any other distributors 
who are involved. Where—as has hap- 
pened in at least one country—the one 
who purchases presumably as a con- 
sumer holds private auction sales at 
highly inflated prices, it is desirable that 
these sales be prohibited. Where a con- 
sumer purchases, he should be required 
to consume and not to act as a middle- 
man. 

Unless this control is carried through 
at every stage of distribution, some 
middlemen will make large profits. For 
example, the refrigerator that is sent to 
South America may cost $150 at the port 
of entry. But if only one-quarter as 
many refrigerators are sent as are de- 
manded at a reasonable price to the ulti- 
mate consumer of, say, $200, the price 
will rise greatly in the absence of a 
thoroughgoing control. In a free market 
under present supply-and-demand con- 
ditions the price may well rise to $500. 
It is a job of the government to assure 
a price of $200 and not to allow an im- 
porter or distributor to absorb the extra 
$300. 

In each country a program has been 
suggested—and the governments have 
more or less approved—to eliminate un- 
necessary middlemen, to control the 
prices of resale at every stage, and to 
eliminate demand which is based merely 
on capacity to pay and not demand 
which is based on urgency of need. 


Price Rises Large 


There can be little doubt about the 
rise of prices in Latin America. These 


rises have been large. As a general rule, 
the increases have occurred at a more 
rapid rate than in the United States, 
This is rather surprising in view of the 
fact that in the United States we are 
spending at the rate of $100,000,000,000 
annually for war, whereas in the South 
American countries war expenditures 
have been relatively small. The more 
rapid rise of prices in these countries has 
become a matter of concern to the 
governments involved—all are beginning 
to take strong measures to deal with the 
situation. 

Unfortunately, many of these countries 
lack the experienced personnel to ad- 
minister thoroughgoing price-control 
programs. They are, therefore, inclined 
to rely rather heavily on decrees and not 
sufficiently on administration and en- 
forcement. These governments are 
aware of the saving to consumers and to 
their own budgets that will result from 
effective price control. They are, there- 
fore, expanding their program and per- 
sonnel in an attempt to bring about 
through price control a better distribu- 
tion of scarce supplies. 


Solution Not Easy 


In some cases these governments have 
made mistakes in the area of price con- 
trol, just as we admittedly have. They 
have attempted to write sweeping laws 
without adequate enforcement. In some 
cases they have encountered difficulties 
resulting from division of responsibility, 
conflict of interest between ministries, 
and an unwillingness on the part of the 
legislature to grant adequate authority 
to the executive. Yet, despite these 
difficulties, the countries of South 
America are making progress. 
Certainly the record of the United States 
is not so unblemished in the area of price 
control as to warrant any criticism of 
the price programs of these governments. 

The general picture of inflation is sim- 
ilar in each country. There is an excess 
of exports, which is explained by insist- 
ent war demands, by favorable selling 
agreements for important crops, and by 
restrictions on exports by selling coun- 
tries, particularly by the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Although in 
many cases the United States has been 
able to fill the gap where usual sources 
of supply could not be tapped, neverthe- 
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less the excess of exports of Latin Ameri- 
can countries has continued to be large. 

This excess, plus the inflow of capital, 
has flooded Latin American countries 
with dollars and with sterling. These 
dollars in turn are converted into local 
currency. An exporter who sells copper 
obtains dollars. He is required to turn 
over a certain percentage of his dollars 
to the central exchange authorities. In 
return he receives pesos. These pesos 
are represented by a deposit of the banks. 
The banks in turn obtain cash with the 
central bank for the dollars turned over 
by the exporter. The central bank now 
holds more dollars, and against this asset 
it has a liability: namely, deposits be- 
longing to the banks. 

Under these circumstances, both the 
commercial banks and the central bank 
have increased their cash as much as 
their liabilities. Since ordinarily their 
liabilities are several times the amount 
of their cash, both the commercial and 
the central banks are in a position to 
expand their liabilities—that is, create 
more money. As the recipients of income 
in the prosperous export industry now 
spend their money, they increase demand 
and output in other industries, and these 
industries in turn are favored by new 
loans which are made possible by the 
original inflow of dollars. This expan- 
sion of money, then, is accompanied by 
a larger expansion of income and out- 
put and further increases in the supply 
of money. 


Capital Movements 


Ordinarily an importation of capital 
results in an increase of imports for the 
borrowing country and a reduction of ex- 
ports. In this manner, the borrowing 
country obtains its capital by obtaining 
more goods. In the present war, how- 
ever, the inflow of capital brings about, 
for the most. part, not an expansion of 
imports and a reduction of exports for 
the borrowing country, but rather an in- 
flow of dollars. In other words, a large 
part of the capital that is exported to 
these countries is used to pay for do- 
mestic resources and labor in the South 
American countries and not to purchase 
machinery, raw materials, engineering 
services, and other requirements from 
the United States. 


Salient Features of Situation 


Another peculiarity of the present sit- 
uation is that the more rapid rise of 
prices in Latin American countries is not 
having the effect of discouraging exports 
and encouraging imports for the country 
that suffers from the more rapid rise of 
prices. This failure of exports to de- 
cline and of imports to be encouraged is 
explained by the unimportant role played 
by price movements in wartime. In view 
of the insistent demand for Latin Amer- 
ican products, exports are determined 
by considerations of political and eco- 
nomic warfare and not by price consider- 
ations primarily. The United States pays 
whatever is necessary for essential sup- 
plies. And, despite unusual demand and 
higher incomes in South America and 
relatively low prices in the United States, 
these countries are unable to purchase 
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additional supplies as they would have 
been able to do in more normal times. 
What goes abroad from the United States 
is determined by allocations and avail- 
able transportation and only to a small 
degree by price movements. 

Increased wages do not contribute as 
much to inflation in Latin America as 
in the United States. First, wages there 
have not risen as much as in the United 
States. Second, there has not been the 
large rise of employment that has been 
experienced here. It should be observed, 
however, that because wages in South 
America follow the rise of prices—and 
generally with considerable lag and fre- 
quently with smaller rises—the increase 
of prices brings serious distortions in the 
distribution of available supplies of 
goods. 


Governmental Participation 


In South American countries, the gov- 
ernments are now playing a larger part 


Typical large retail store in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The prices being c 
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in the economic life of the communities. 
Even if this increased participation did 
not involve deficit financing, the effects 
on prices would still be serious. This fol- 
lows both because there is very little un- 
employment in these countries, and, 
therefore, any additional demand is 
likely to bring about higher prices, and 
because the governments rely heavily on 
indirect taxes. The more they spend, 
the greater the burden of taxes on com- 
modities. Therefore, even with balanced 
budgets, prices rise with increased gov- 
ernment spending. 

In many cases the increased partici- 
pation of the government makes it more 
difficult to obtain supplies of strategic 
materials, since the government com- 
petes for available transportation, labor, 
and other economic factors. On the 
other hand, the government, in this man- 
ner, also builds roads, irrigates farms, 
and performs other tasks that may be 
considered part of the general program 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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establishments as this form one significant phase of the big complex price problem in 


“the other Americas.” 
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uide 


for Foreign Traders 


Advertising Experts Cooperate to Provide 
Important Budgetary Know-How on Reaching 
Vast Post-War Markets in Latin America 


By Corrit Cioyes, Division of Com- 
mercial and Economic Informa- 
tion, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


NTEREST GROWS DAILY in foreign 

trade. United States businessmen, 
having gained their second wind in the 
race to produce war goods, are viewing 
their expanded plant capacities in terms 
of global markets after the peace. Even 
the manufacturers of strictly civilian 
products have caught the spirit of look- 
ing beyond our shores in their plans for 
the post-war period. 

This mounting interest is not sectional. 
It can’t be measured by size or types of 
establishments. It is flourishing from 
Maine to California, from Idaho to Geor- 
gia, from the Canadian to the Mexican 
border. And it is being fanned by small, 
big, and medium-sized business. 


Demand for Data and Analyses 


As the businessman’s representative in 
Government, the Department of Com- 
merce has had continual reminders of the 
rise in international-mindedness on the 
part of private enterprise. Its Field Of- 
fices report an ever-increasing number 
of -requests for basic information on 
exporting. Its Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is constantly coun- 
selling business—associations, large in- 
dustries, small manufacturers, advertis- 
ing agencies—on the subject of foreign 
trade. 

Industrial, commodity, and interna- 
tional specialists and commercial ex- 
perts are not only supplying data from 
the Bureau’s vast storehouse of facts and 
statistics but they are analyzing and in- 
terpreting the material as it applies to 
specific needs. 


Eyes on Foreign Markets 


Typical of such cases is a manufac- 
turer of heavy machinery. Considered 
small in his particular field, his business 
has grown to 10 times its normal size 
through war work. Like hundreds of his 
colleagues, he has no desire nor intention 





to slip back to his pre-war volume once 
he has made his exit in his wartime role. 
He expects, and is willing to accept, a 
degree of curtailment—but he wants to 
halt the downward trend long before 
former levels are reached. 

To do this, he eyes with lively desire 
foreign markets and particularly those 
in Latin American countries. 

With the length of the war an un- 
known factor, this manufacturer has 
arrived at the point where his war pro- 
duction procedures are sufficiently jelled 
to permit advance planning. He is al- 
ready surveying possible markets for 
his peacetime operations. 


Advertising: a “Must” 


In this and in the majority of similar 
cases, an early consideration is advertis- 
ing. American businessmen, who have 
long since learned the necessity of do- 
mestic advertising in stimulating.a de- 
mand for their products, view it as a 
must in seeking untried markets. 

But many of them have little or no 
knowledge of the intricacies of export 


advertising. As would be expected, they 
generally turn to the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs or 
the Department of Commerce. 

For security reasons, however, certain 
important information is unobtainable 
from governmental sources. And among 
the data necessary to withhold, so far as 
the Government is concerned, is media. 
As reported several months ago in this 
magazine, the Coordinator’s Office and 
the Department have referred all such 
inquiries to the following export associ- 
ations: 

Machinery and Metals Export Association, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York, F. J. 
Muller, secretary, for information on trade 
papers in the other Americas. 

The Association of International Publish- 
ers Representatives, 19 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, M. D. Bromberg, secretary, 
on Latin American newspapers and general 
magazines. 

And the Association of Export Advertising 
Agencies, 2 West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, A. A. Kron, secretary, on Latin American 
markets. 


But, beyond media, persons inexperi- 
enced in the field of Latin American ad- 
vertising have been particularly needful 


TABLE 1.—Resume of Cost and Coverage of Comprehensive Campaign in Latin Amer- 
ican Newspapers (Based on Total Space of 1,560 Inches) 








Country Population Number of Numberof Numberof Cost, in U. 8, 
papers cities circulation dollars 
South America 
Argentina 12, 956, 000 25 13 1, 906, 960 $65, 715, 67 
Bolivia 3, 282, 736 8 4 76, 400 4, 212. 00 
Brazil. 44, 116, 000 23 rf) 840, 000 20, 264. 48 
Chile 5, 044, 446 of) 4 355, 300 9, 303. 84 
Colombia 8, 702, 000 15 8 189, 750 12, 200. 45 
Ecuador 2,011, 072 6 2 98, 800 3, 600. 60 
Paraguay 1,014, 773 l l 15, 000 513, 90 
Peru 8, 000, 000 7 4 162, 000 5, 860, 16 
Uruguay 2, 093, 331 . 1 373, 380 10, 157.94 
Venezuela 3, 583, 327 9 5 146, 900 9, 187, 79 
Central America: 
Costa Rica 639, 197 2 l 20, 000 807. 56 
Guatemala 3, 284, 269 4 ] 25, 000 2, 184. 06 
Honduras 962, 700 4 2 19, 800 2, 042. 04 
Nicaragua 1, 133, 500 2 l 8, 500 734.14 
Panama ; 661, 300 1 3 62, 800 2, 730. 00 
Salvador 1, 787, 930 6 39, 000 2, 734. 65 
Mexico and Caribbean 
Mexico 19, 470, 094 26 18 699, 422 16, 013. 64 
Cuba 4, 252, 959 12 5 266, 000 15, 054. 00 
Dominican Republic 1, 654, 993 3 2 27, 000 1, 279. 20 
Total 125, 650, 627 171 87 4, 772, 707 193, 686, 12 
Note.—Puerto Rico is not included in this plan, as the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs does not 
actively function in that territory. Complete information on publications and rates may, however, be obtained from 


any of the contributing agencies 
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ABLE 2.—Resume of Cost and Coverage of Comprehensive Campaign in Magazines in 
Latin America (Based on Total Space of 12 Full Pages in Monthlies and 26 Pages in 
Weeklies) 





—— 
Country Population pc Circulation | ‘ a - 
© rica | 
pout ating 12, 926, 000 | 15 | 1,703, 302 $46, 211. 21 
Bolivia... 3, 282, 736 1 | 4, 500 216. 00 
Brazil 44, 116, 000 4 | 218, 000 8, 121. 50 
Chile 5, 044, 446 4 202, 000 5, 661. 52 
Colombia 8, 702, 000 4 68, 850 | 3, 974. 16 
Ecuador 3, O11, 072 3 11,000 | 497. 00 
Paragua) 1,014, 773 (1) 
Pert 8,000,000 |) oo ree 
Uruguay 2, 093, 331 3 98, 770 | 3, 387. 58 
Venezuela 3, 583, 327 3 67, 000 4, 872. 84 
‘entral America: 4 ‘ 
Oats Rica | 639, 197 
Guatemala ! 3, 284, 269 
Honduras 962, 700 ak 99% 
Nicaragua 1, 133, 500 1 3, 500 225. 98 
Panama 661, 300 3 7 
Salvador ! = 1, 787, 930 
j d Caribbean: | 
« ie 19, 470, 094 il | 394, 200 15, 647. 25 
Cubs a 4, 252, 959 7 | 185, 701 16, 296. 00 
Dominican Republic 1, 654, 993 1 7. 600 624. 00 
Total --.. 125, 650, 627 56 2, 964, 479 105, 734. 95 


U.S. export 
Consumer waht ; & 
Trade—The export trade journals published in the 

United States and circulating abroad are of paramount 

importance in covering importers, distributors, and 

dealers in all types of trades and industries; the selec- 

tion of the particular publication to be used in an 

advertising campaign may depend on the trade or 

industry to be covered. 


1, 203, 000 36, 252. 00 





| No general magazines are published in these countries, but magazine coverage in these areas is obtained by United 
States export publications and from certain Argentine, Cuban, and Mexican publications. 


TaBLE 3.—Resume of Cost! and Coverage of Condensed Campaign in Latin American 
Newspapers (Based on Total Space of 1,560 Inches or Equivalent in Each 
Publication) 





. ; Number of Number of Total Cost, in 
vomnery papers cities circulation U.S. dollars 

. America 

Paton 15 s 1, 722, 966 $53, 104, 18 
Bolivia 5 3 58, 000 3, 042. 00 
Brazil 10 7 456, 000 16, 220. 72 
Chile 5 3 202, 261 | 5, 003. 96 
Colombia 8 6 128, 850 7, 815. 91 
Ecuador 4 2 92, 800 2, 573. 60 
Paraguay l 1 15, 000 513. 90 
Peru 4 3 114. 000 4, 111. 10 
Uruguay 5 1 265, 000 6, 988. 02 
Venezuela f 4 83, 900 4, 758. 08 

‘entral America j 

Costs Rica 2 l 20, 000 807. 56 
Guatemala 2 l 16, 800 1, 266. 39 
Honduras 2 l 10, 000 904. 02 
Nicaragua 1 l 5, 000 367. 07 
Panama 2 1 60, 000 2, 340. 00 
Salvador 1 26, 000 1, 725. 21 
xico and Caribbean 

"ae i 3 3 142, 000 7, 488. 00 
Dominican Republic l l 12, 000 624. 00 
Mexico 1] 8 4169, 938 9, 483. 22 

Total 89 56 3, 900, 515 129, 136. 94 





1 All costs exclusive of mechanical costs. 


Taste 4.—Resume of Cost and Coverage of Condensed Campaign in Latin American 
Magazines (Based on 12 Full Pages in Monthlics and 26 Pages in Weeklies) 





, Number of Total circu- Total cost, in 
Country magazines lation U.S. dollars 

South America ss 
Argentina 10 1, 372, 802 $35, 240. 74 
Bolivia - 5 == == = = 
Brazil 3 170, 000 6, 839. 70 
Chile 2 114, 000 3, 530. 30 
Colombia 1 14, 350 1, 049. 49 
Ecuador l 5, 000 113. 00 
Paraguay 
Peru ; : - 
Uruguay l 40, 000 1, 060. 54 
Venezuela 1 12, 000 1, 835. 34 

Central America 

Mexico and Caribbean seks 
Mexico 5 286, 000 ‘sé 73. 55 
Cuba 2 78, 000 7, 124. 00 
Dominican Republic 

Total 26 2, 092, 152 64, 566. 66 








! See footnote to table 2 
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of facts on circulation and costs by coun- 
tries. The few large agencies, that have 
long specialized in foreign advertising, 
possess these data, but the smaller ones 
lack the necessary facilities for compiling 
such information. 


New Plan for Guidance 


One who has been especially cognizant 
of this lack is W. A. Anderson, recently 
appointed Director of Advertising in the 
Coordinator’s Office. He realized that 
the great mass of interested American 
businessmen and agencies needed simple, 
basic information on available markets 
and the costs of reaching them, so that 
individual plans could be made on an in- 
telligent basis. 

The problem was presented to the War 
Advertising Council, a nonprofit organ- 
ization made up of key men in the pro- 
fession who are guiding cooperation in 
wartime campaigns and acting as liaison 
between advertisers and the Government. 
This group sought and obtained the co- 
operation of the Association of Export 
Advertising Agencies and other contrib- 
uting agencies. The result of their 
efforts is a clear-cut, workable guide, 


Practical, Flexible Aid 


Prepared for the War Advertising 
Council and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the plan is now avail- 
able from either of these agencies, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its chief merit lies in its 
simplicity and complete flexibility. 

For instance, it provides the business- 
man with a choice of a comprehensive 
or condensed schedule in the various 
other American Republics. But, of 
greater importance, he now has an easy 
bench mark from which to form a quick 
estimate for any size campaign in any 
size area in Latin America. Indeed, by 
using fractions of the space indicated and 
confining circulation to the countries in 
which he may be interested, even the 
smallest businessman will find this unique 
plan a practical aid. 


Problems Vary Greatly 


The authors recognize the fact that no 
two advertisers are faced with identical 
problems. They point out that this is 
“doubly true in Latin American advertis- 
ing. Distribution by industries is far 
from uniform—a market that is one ex- 
porter’s source of profit may easily be so 
much red ink to another. One manufac- 
turer’s product may be easy to ship and 
transship. Another advertiser may find 
difficulty in reaching even the nearby 
points.” 

No copy themes, lay-out, or sketches 
are included. As the introduction to the 
plan points out, it is the privilege of the 
agency finally selected by the client to 
explore individual problems and objec- 
tives and then to outline a more detailed 
program incorporating the desirable 
media within the client’s budgetary limi- 
tations. 


Some Specific Data 


As seen by the accompanying tables, 
the cost and coverage of a comprehen- 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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International Air Transport 


Chief Problems That Require Solution by the Governments, 
If Air Cargo Is to Play Its Destined Role in World Trade 


By Josu Ler, Member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and 

spoken about the international air 
commerce that is expected to develop 
over and between all the continents of 
the world after the war is over. Aero- 
nautically speaking, the developments of 
that trade appear potentially unlimited. 
In fact, the technical problems of opera- 
tion would seem to be less than the polit- 
ical problems which are so very much a 
part of international air commerce. 
Therefore, I am listing six of the major 
problems that present themselves in the 
development of international aviation: 


I. The Freedom of Innocent Passage, Es- 
tablished Through Multilateral Agree- 
ment 


This would mean that the non-military 
aircraft of each country which entered 
into such an agreement would have the 
right to fly non-stop through the air 
space over the territory of all of the other 
countries which were parties to that 
agreement. 

This policy was included in the Ha- 
bana Convention of 1928, but has not 
been applied. Freedom of innocent pas- 
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sage should be established as an inter- 
national policy in fact as well as precept. 
If the world is to benefit by the ad- 
vantages of air transportation, the short- 
est routes must be made available. In 
many cases, the shortest routes cross the 
territory of different countries. These 
routes should be opened to air trans- 
portation by mutual agreement. 


Il. The Right of Technical Stop, Estab- 
lished Through Multilateral Agreement 


This would be the right to stop for 
fuel, for repairs because of bad weather, 
or because of any emergency. Such a 
stop would not include the right to dis- 
charge or take on traffiic of any kind. 

The establishment of the right of 
technical stop would greatly aid inter- 
national air transportation because of 
the economy of operating in shorter 
stages than would otherwise be possible. 


Ill. The Right of Commercial Stop for 
Scheduled Operators, Established 
Through Bilateral Agreement 


This is the right to land at specified 
bases for the purpose of discharging and 





Courtesy Pan American Airways System 


A remote Pacific island sees merchandise being loaded onto a cargo-carrying plane. 


taking on traffic. It would be for regular 
air-line operations and would include 
all of the rights and privileges usually 
accompanying such concessions. 


IV. The Right of Commercial Stop for 
Non-Scheduled Operators, Established 
Through Bilateral Agreement 


This would be for the benefit of 
charter and contract operators. It is 
the right to land for the purpose of dis. 
charging and taking on traffic. There 
would be no specified bases between 
which the carrier would be required to 
operate. There would be no scheduled 
operations. The traffic would be by 
contract, and the carrier could operate 
a door-to-door service between the two 
countries concerned. 


V. The Right to Establish and Use Inter. 
national Aviation Facilities, Secured 
Through Multilateral and _ Bilateral 


Agreements 


Air-navigation aids, communication 
channels, and meterological information 
are essential to the operation of an air 
transport system. 

As much freedom as possible should be 
secured for the United States and its 
carriers to establish, maintain, and use 
navigation aids in foreign territories to 
the extent necessary to supplement local 
facilities. 

The United States has established a 
world-wide system of these navigation 
aids for military aviation purposes. By 
agreement with the countries involved, 
these facilities could be maintained and 
made available for international air 
transport operations after the war. 


VI. An International Authority with the 
Function of Recommending “The Rules 
of the Road,” Established by Mult 


lateral Agreement 


This would be the governmental 
machinery for establishing uniform 
safety rules and regulations, uniform 
communication procedures and stand- 
ardization of weather reports. 

Such an International Authority could 
serve to bring together the aviation 
agencies of the different nations to work 
out agreements which would prevent 
subsidy wars and destructive competi- 
tive practices. 
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To Reap Full Advantages 


Natural barriers, such as mountains, 
rivers, oceans, and deserts determine the 
courses of surface transportation. But 
air transportation can ignore coast lines 
and mountain ranges. The only bar- 
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Second Anniversary of 
Transatlantic Air Express 
Finds Great Gain in Over- 
sea Shipments 


The first commercial transat- 
lantic air express in history was 
flown from the United States to 
Europe a little more than 2 years 
ago by the Dizie Clipper. 

Since September 29, 1941, when 
the first international air-express 
shipment was landed at Lisbon— 
41144 pounds, including a Union 
Jack afghan for Queen Elizabeth 
of England—more than 4,300,000 
pounds of vital express have been 
transported between the United 
States and Europe by one air sys- 
tem alone, providing an invaluable 
wartime link for the transporta- 
tion of goods across the ocean. 

One of the first international 
air-express shipments in aviation 
history was the dispatch of 146 
hatching eggs from Miami in 1931, 
destined for a South American 
dealer. The successful business 
that followed in importing live 
baby chicks by airplane to Latin 
America to replace the tough 
“home-grown” variety was merely 
the first step in the development of 
widespread international air-ex- 
press business. 

By the time that the United 
States entered the war, airways 
were providing this Nation and 
others with dependable air-ex- 
press service over all the major 
oceans to more than three-score 
countries on every continent, in- 
cluding Alaska, China, Europe, the 
American Republics, Africa, and 
Australia. 

Today, planes’ cargo holds are 
filled with priority consignments 
necessary to the war work of the 
United Nations and the defense ef- 
fort of the Western Hemisphere. 
By such innovations as recooper- 
ing—the “duration” substitution 
of light-weight packaging for 
weight- and  space-consuming 
wooden cratings—as much as nine 
big plane loads a month have been 
saved on trans-Pacific shipments 
destined for the war fronts. 

By connection at international 
air gateways to and from the 
United States with the Air Ex- 
press service of Railway Express, 
shippers anywhere in the United 
States can arrange for through air 
shipment of their goods to almost 
any point in the world outside the 
zone of actual military operations. 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways System 


Chicks take to the air in international commerce—and evidently love it. Such business, it 
may safely be said, is small indeed in comparison with the great aerial freight and 
express shipments that the coming years will witness. 


riers that seriously hinder air trans- 
portation are man-made barriers; there- 
fore, if we are to realize the full advan- 
tages of this new and wonderful method 
of transportation, we must remove all 
unnecessary international restrictions. 





Jap Telegraph Service 
Extended in East Asia? 


Telegraph service is now available be- 
tween Singapore and the Philippine 
Islands, the Japanese claim. Report- 
edly, telegrams in European languages 
or Japanese are being accepted. The 
rate is 50 sen per word for Japanese 
(presumably “Kana Kana’) and 60 sen 
for European—one word in each case 
equaling five syllables. Singapore is now 
connected by telegraph with Japan, 
Manchuria, China, Burma, Java, and 
North Borneo, as well as with the Philip- 
pines, according to Japanese assertions. 





A quantity of typewriters was recently 
delivered to Spain by Germany. It is re- 
ported that the material in the machines 
was of a much poorer quality than that 
formerly used. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Postponement of Hearing 


FROM OCTOBER 22 TO OCTOBER 29, 1943 
MEDICAL SWABS 
In the matter of complaint of unfair 
methods of competition and unfair 
acts in the importation and sale of 
medical swabs. 


Docket No. 12, Section 337, Tariff Act 
of 1930 

NOTICE is hereby given by the United 
States Tariff Commission that the pub- 
lic hearing in the foregoing investiga- 
tion, heretofore set for October 22, 1943, 
has been postponed at the request of 
parties interested and is now set to be 
held on October 29, 1943. 

The hearing will be held in Room 4-231 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., beginning at 10 
a. m. 

By order of the United States Tariff 
Commission this 7th day of October 1943. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


Order issued October 7, 1943. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Argentine confidence was materially 
reassured in August by the anouncement 
of a meat contract signed with Great 
Britain, by an unprecedented total of 
applications for the Government’s first 
national 4-percent loan, and by a sharp 
upswing in foreign trade for July. The 
meat contract (retroactive to October 
1, 1942) provides for the sale to the 
United Nations of exportable surpluses 
of meat until September 30, 1944, and 
stabilizes for a year the most important 
phase of the Argentine economy. These 
factors, however, though encouraging, 
contribute further to Argentina’s infla- 
tionary tendencies. 


LIVESTOCK AND BYPRODUCTS 


Alfalfa and natural pastures continued 
good in August, and livestock was nor- 
mal. Early reports indicate that the 
annual livestock exhibition at Palermo 
(Buenos Aires) in August was one of the 
most successful and most profitable in 
years. No record prices were paid for 
prize livestock, but averages were high. 
Cattle offerings increased during the 
month, and farm and market prices 
were firm. Price modifications are ex- 
pected as a result of the new Anglo-Ar- 
gentine meat contract. Sheep entries 
continued the improvement registered 
during July. Hog entries on the market 
improved over the preceding month, but 
prices continued to drop. 

Despite the lateness of the season and 
the prevailing shipping difficulties, the 
wool market was satisfactory. Ship- 
ments were nearly 50 percent lower than 
in last August. Fair amounts, both 
greasy and scoured, were bought by the 
United States for shipment and also 
some important lots for storage. There 


‘ was continued good demand for Cordoba 


wools. Business in fine wools has been 
negligible because of the scarcity of 
stocks. 

Much easier trading for exporters pre- 
vailed in the packing-house salt-hide 
market in August, with prices generally 
easier and sellers disposed to accept of- 
fers nearer to foreign ceiling levels. 
“Americano” dry hides continued quiet. 
During the first 7 months of this year, 
exports of salt hides amounted to 62,000 
tons in volume—a decrease of 15 per- 
cent compared with the relative period 
of last year. The United States’ share 
of this business was 61 percent, compared 
with 53 percent for last year. The re- 
cent presence in Buenos Aires of the 
Anglo-American hide commission has 
revived hopes of greater exports. 


Crops AND MARKETS 


August was characterized by low tem- 
peratures, intensive frosts, and snow- 





fall in certain zones. Rains were light 
and the lack of humidity was noticeable. 
Weather conditions, however, were con- 
sidered favorable inasmuch as they con- 
tributed to normal development of crops. 
Soil preparation for the next corn and 
industrial crops continued. An appreci- 
able increase in the corn area is fore- 
seen. Sowing of wheat and linseed was 
completed, while that of other crops con- 
tinued under favorable conditions. 
Storage and transportation of the an- 
ticipated larger crops of the coming 
harvests will be a serious problem un- 
less substantial relief is afforded through 
increased imports of jute. A large sum 
already has been appropriated for 
speeding up work on grain elevators at 
important terminals, and a plan for 
building silos also is under considera- 
tion. Late in August official measures 
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The Cover Picture 





Varied Facets of Foreign 
Trade 


The montage of five pictures 
which constitutes our cover this 
week portrays just an infinitesimal 
fraction of the countless aspects of 
the panorama of international 
commerce and world industry. 

In the center is a picture (Nor- 
wegian official photo) of a fishing 
fleet at one of the small, pictur- 
esque northern ports of Norway. 
At the upper left, one sees a worker 
in a henequen-products factory in 
El Salvador, in Central America. 
At the upper right, trucks are roar- 
ing over lonely roads in far-away 
Iran (long called Persia) in a pic- 
ture made by the U. S. Signal 
Corps. Everyone will recognize at 
once that the picture at the lower 
left—from the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs—is that of 
one portion of the magnficent har- 
bor of Rio. At the lower right we 
see a girl worker in a Canadian war 
plant, and the picture came from 
the Wartime Information Board 
(Canada). 
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were taken to expropriate stocks of jute 
and burlap as well as empty bags, both 
new and used. Regulations will be is. 
sued governing the movement of fu 
bags in order that these also may be 
expropriated as soon as emptied. Bags 
for export of grain and linseed after 
November 25 must be marked “Produc. 
cién Argentina.” 

The third official estimate of the 
1942-43 corn crop places it at 1,943,184 
tons. Of the 4,138,541 hectares (10,346. 
000 acres) sown to this crop, 1,767,369 
hectares (4,400,000 acres) were har. 
vested. The 1941-42 corn crop 
amounted to 9,034,000 tons. 

The 1942-43 rice crop, according to 
the third official estimate, will amount 
to 99,050 tons compared with the pre- 
ceding year’s crop of 108,100 tons. 

The third official estimate of the 1942- 
43 cotton crop envisages a production 
of 95,000 tons—an increase of 14,000 
tons over the 1935-36 record crop of 
81,000 tons. Stocks on hand as of Feb- 
ruary of this year totaled 48,000 tons. 
On the basis of private figures, internal 
consumption this year will amount to 
about 65,000 tons, leaving an excess of 
75,000 tons for exportation or stock. 
Of this year’s crop, 90,000 tons already 
have been ginned. 

The shipping scarcity was reflected 
in low wheat shipments; total exports 
during August amounted to only 155,- 
000 tons, Brazil, Chile, and Spain all 
buying moderate quantities. 

The corn market was dull in August 
and supplies continued small, trading 
being confined to local consumption 
needs and small quantities for fuel pur- 
poses. Most of the railways have no 
corn stocks for shipment, and the lack 
of freight cars in the interior of the 
country is such that not even the small 
lots held by farmers can be shipped. 
While an export prohibition was an- 
nounced by the Government early in 
August, it was later decided to authorize 
the exportation of 15,000 tons to fulfill 
contracts signed before the date of the 
prohibition. 

The linseed market was firm, but 
the new demand from the United States 
was restricted by the small stocks avail- 
able to the Grain Board: All business 
must be transacted through the Grain 
Board, and, as buying was suspended 
on August 15, farmers and storekeepers 
were reported left with 250,000 tons to 
300,000 tons which they could not ne- 
gotiate. Shipments in September were 
expected to be unrestricted, to be fol- 
lowed by large exports in October and 
November. Available stocks probably 
will increase as the result of an order 
by the Ministry of Agriculture canceling 
a portion of the 900,000 tons of linseed 
that have been sold to factories and 
public utilities for burning. 

Only 60 percent of the latest sunflow- 
er-seed crop of 335,000 tons had been 
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negotiated by the end of August, de- 
spite the fact that crusher demand is 
large. Trade reports indicate that ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons of sunflower- 
seed oil were sold a few months ago 
for export to the United States, and 
that the Government probably will grant 
export permits on old contracts. 

It has been officially announced that 
2,119,697 tons of wheat were milled dur- 
jng 1942, yielding 1,515,329 tons of flour 
and 585,563 tons of byproducts. Of the 
958 mills registered, only 153 worked. 
The average per capita consumption dur- 
ing the 5-year period 1938 to 1942 was 
107.8: kilograms and during the previous 
period 1933 to 1937, it was 106.7 kilo- 
grams. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


There is continued uncertainty in busi- 
ness and trade circles regarding future 
Government measures, hence, commer- 
cial activities are reported abating. The 
Government is continuing its policy of 
control. External commercial transac- 
tions continue to be influenced by ex- 
pectation of any early ending of the war 
in Europe. The decree of July, sharply 
reducing rents, started a selling wave, 
but it has not had the retarding influ- 
ence on new building construction that 
the shortage of construction materials 
has had. Industrial activity still is sat- 
isfactory. Many quarters foresee a sharp 
increase of the income tax, but business 
in general hopes that the Government 
will avoid an excess-profit tax. Urgent 
world-war requirements have improved 
the prospects of exporting practically all 
surpluses of various important commod- 
ities at good prices, while the labor situa- 
tion continues good. 

The foreign-trade situation improved 
considerably in July after disppointingly 
low registrations during June. The vol- 
ume of exports moved up 66.4 percent 
from the preceding month, thus reaching 
the highest monthly figure, except for 
July last year, since the beginning of 
1942; the import tonnage increased by 
55.5 percent, which total has been ex- 
ceeded since the beginning of last year 
only in January and March 1942. In 
relation to July 1942, export volume de- 
clined by 3 percent while import volume 
increased by 14.8 percent. The vaiue of 
exports was the highest monthly value 
registered since the war began and was 
41.5 percent greater than for June and 
16.4 more than for July a year ago. Im- 
port value was 14.5 percent higher than 
in the preceding month, but 2.8 percent 
lower than in July of last year. 

Argentina’s favorable trade balance in 
July amounted to the near-record sum 
of 109,870,268 pesos, as compared with a 
similar balance of 60,862,108 pesos for the 
preceding month and 77,329,266 pesos for 
July 1942. 

Import items which appear to have 
been most favored by the conspicuous 
improvement in July were: Chemical 
substances and products, and paints and 
oils; paper and cardboard; iron and iron 
manufactures; and fuel and lubricants. 

The geographical distribution of Ar- 
gentina’s foreign trade continues to show 
evidence of new trends and tendencies. 
Imports from Sweden during July alone 
exceeded the total movement of this 
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New Irrigation Projects for 
Northern Chile 


The Chilean Government is pay- 
ing special attention to the ques- 
tion of increasing production in 
the Lluta and Azapa Valleys near 
Arica in northern Chile, says the 
Magazine Latin American World, 
of London. These valleys are very 
fertile and are capable of produc- 
ing high-grade tropical and semi- 
tropical products. 

The irrigation*problem has been 
solved where necessary by boring 
for water in the subsoil. Borings 
made in the Azapa Valley are prov- 
ing satisfactory. Both valleys are 
watered by torrents from the 
mountains, this abundance of wa- 
ter accounting for the freshness 
of vegetation the year round and 
for the variety of fruit—oranges, 
“cherimoya,” olives, and other 
fruits. 

The first results of the sugar 
harvest in the Azapa Valley show 
that the quality is good and sim- 
ilar to that produced in tropical 
countries. 

Large shipments of olives, says 
the Latin American World, are be- 
ing sent from Arica to the United 
States. Argentina also provides a 
good market. 

It is proposed to plant wide areas 
of eucalyptus in the Lluta Valley 
to provide a richly wooded district 
that will give employment to many 
workers in the future. 
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trade recorded for the preceding 6 
months. An equally important expan- 
sion took place in the value of Argentine 
purchases from Switzerland. Interest in 
Argentina’s new-found oversea market in 
the Union of South Africa, exports to 
which continue to reflect spectacular ex- 
pansion, was heightened during July by 
a marked increase in imports. Present- 
day importance of South Africa as a 
market for Argentine goods, particularly 
textiles, is shown by that country’s rise 
to third place in Argentina’s export trade, 
ranking after the United States and be- 
fore Brazil. 

Foreign-trade tonnage during the first 
7 months of this year continued to de- 
crease and was 24.7 percent under the 
corresponding total for 1942 as well as the 
lowest figure for any relative period. The 
volume of exports declined 18.5 percent 
from the corresponding total in 1942 and 
65.7 percent in comparison with the same 
period in 1939. Values, however, show 
an increase. Import tonnage decreased 
31.5 percent in comparison with the total 
volume for the first 7 months of 1942 and 
64.8 percent compared with the corres- 
ponding figure in 1939. 

Value of exports for the 7 months, ex- 
cept for 1937, was the highest for any 
relative period during the past decade. 
The extraordinarily large trade balance 
of 547,152,283 pesos is nearly double the 
surplus of 278,051,633 pesos for the cor- 
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responding 7 months of last year. Total 
turn-over value decreased by 12.4 percent. 
exports being 1.7 percent more but im- 
ports 31.5 percent less. 

Great Britain regained its place from 
the United States as Argentina’s princi- 
pal supplier during the first 7 months of 
this year. Brazil was in third position, 
while Sweden followed in fourth place. 
Great Britain continued as the leading 
buyer of exports. The Union of South 
Africa, Brazil, and Chile were in third, 
fourth, and fifth positions, respectively. 
The United States was in second place 
both as supplier and buyer. 

There was a marked increase in the de- 
pressed ocean-going ship movement dur- 
ing July, 130 vessels with an aggregate of 
297,522 net registered tons having arrived 
at Argentine ports. This was a tonnage 
increase of 59.7 percent over the preced- 
ing month, and of about 19 percent over 
July a year ago. The July 1943 move- 
ment was the highest during the past 16 
months. British, Swedish, and North 
American vessels showed increases. 

For the first 7 months of this year, 
there were 716 ship arrivals totaling 1,- 
428 331 net registered tons, compared with 
806 vessels with an aggregate of 2,015,904 
net registered tons during the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The British 
tonnage led in this trade, accounting for 
30 percent of the total. It was followed 
in order by Argentine, Spanish, Swedish, 
North American, and Brazilian tonnage. 

Early in August a decree was an- 
nounced ordering boats of the State 
merchant fleet to make New York their 
terminal, thereby revoking decrees of 
June 13, 1942, and July 8, 1942, which 
prohibited Argentine vessels from pro- 
ceeding farther north than the United 
States Gulf ports, in acquiescence to the 
Axis declaration of a blockade of the 
United States North Atlantic coast. 

A decree of August 19 declares all 
ocean-going vessels flying the Argentine 
flag to be a public utility and henceforth 
subject to decisions made by the Minis- 
try of Marine. The Government stated 
that this measure was made necessary 
by the shortage of bottoms carrying Ar- 
gentine freight. The measure envisages 
the lowering of high freight rates now 
prevailing. 

There was lively activity in building- 
construction operations in Buenos 
Aires during June, following a decline 
during the preceding month. There 
were 1,360 building permits granted for 
a construction value of 15,586,244 pesos 
in comparison with 1,266 permits for a 
total value of 11,517,512 pesos during 
May and 1,252 permits and 12,463,520 
pesos in June a year ago. 

Results for the first half of this year, 
not yet reflecting the Government’s low- 
er-rents decree, which became effective 
July 1, 1943, were appreciably better 
than in the corresponding periods of the 
preceding 2 years. Thus, this year, 
7,774 permits were granted for a value 
of 98,110,618 pesos, against 7,275 per- 
mits and 75,360,675 pesos for the relative 
period in 1942, and 8,569 permits to a 
value of 82,780,281 pesos in the corre- 
sponding 6-month pericd in 1941. 

On August 24, Argentina and Chile 
signed three economic agreements. The 
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their respective currencies. 


good-neighbor policy.” 
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New Netherlands-Belgian Monetary Agreement Looks 
to “Post-War” 


An agreement for the stabilization of Netherlands and Belgian currencies 
was announced several days ago by the Governments of the Netherlands 
and Belgium in London. The text of the announcement follows: 

“The Belgian and Netherlands Governments have for some time been en- 
gaged in negotiations regarding a financial agreement which they believe 
will have a favorable influence on the development of trade in the post-war 
period. These negotiations are now on the point of being concluded. 

“Realizing that restrictions on the use of foreign currencies constitute one 
of the greatest obstacles to international trade, both Governments have 
agreed to put at each other’s disposal the respective currencies needed for 
their mutual relations. Appreciating the importance of monetary stabiliza- 
tion, both Governments have agreed upon a stable rate of exchange between 


“The agreement between the Belgian and Netherlands Governments is 
the first concrete step toward the realization of the international monetary 
plan, now being prepared in Washington, and to which both Governments 
are favorably inclined. Both Governments hope that they will thus make 
a real contribution to international cooperation and the development of a 
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first of these establishes a joint commis- 
sion to study ways and means of effect- 
ing a customs union, with a year being 
allowed for the studies in question. The 
second is to facilitate the operation of 
the trade agreement of June 3, 1933, es- 
pecially regarding the regulation of rail- 
way rates. The third is designed to ex- 
pedite the completion of the trans-An- 
dean railway from Salta to Antofagasta, 
the reconstruction of the Mendoza-Val- 
paraiso line, and the initiation of studies 
next year for a new line running from 
Zapala to Lonquimay in the southern 
lake region. The agreement also pro- 
vides for certain other highway con- 
struction and improvements between the 
two countries. 

A trade treaty including the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause was signed by rep- 
resentatives of the Governments of Ar- 
gentina and Ecuador on September 1, 
1943. The treaty excludes the advan- 
tages accorded by either State to con- 
tiguous countries or preferences result- 
ing from any customs union concluded 
by either State with another country. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


The labor situation in August was 
quiet, the strike of longshoremen em- 
ployed in the port of Buenos Aires hav- 
ing been settled quickly. Official inter- 
vention of the two railway employees’ 
unions has taken place on charges of 
mismanagement. 

Official reports for the month of July 
show a decrease from the preceding 
month in employment in industry, but 
increases in wages paid and man-hours. 
The increase took place principally in 
one industrial group with declines in 
other groups. 

There was a fractional drop in the 
general wholesale price index for July. 
On the basis of 100 for 1926, the July 
index stood at 204.1, compared with 
204.4 during the preceding month and 
191.1 during July a year ago. The non- 
agricultural-group index for July was 
235.7 as compared with 236.7 for June 
and 221.5 for July 1942. The agricul- 


tural group number rose to 88.8 from 
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86.8 during June. There has been a 
steady rise since March, when this num- 
ber stood at 85.1. The July increases 
resulted from higher prices for wool, 
and, to a lesser extent, for grains, lin- 
seed, and hides. 

On the basis of 100 for the first quar- 
ter of this year, and with corresponding 
numbers for June shown in parentheses, 
the general index of industrial employ- 
ment during July was 104.7 (105.0); of 
total wages paid, 106.6 (105.3), and of 
work-hours, 108.0 (106.7). Taking 1937 
as a basis of 100, the employment index 
for July stood at 129.2 compared with 
129.6 for June and 127.7 for July 1942; 
while the comparative numbers for 
wages paid were 152.7 for July, 150.8 
for June and 140.9 for July 1942. 

For the first 7 months of this year, on 
the basis of the 1937 average, the em- 
ployment index stood at 125.5 compared 
with 124.1 for the corresponding period 
in 1942; the wages-paid number was 
148 in comparison with 136.3 during the 
relative period last year. 

The Department of Labor’s general 
cost-of-living index for July, based on 
100 for 1939, stood at 106.05 in compari- 
son with 115.26 for June and 110.86 for 
July 1942. The sharp decrease in July 
was due to lower indexes for foodstuffs, 
which dropped from 115.59 to 111.09, and 
that of rents, 110.29 to 80. On the basis 
of average values for 1942, the general 
cost-of-living index for July stood at 
95.63, compared with 103.93 for June. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Issues in August.—Fi- 
nancing operations by Argentina during 
August included the offering for public 
subscription of 100,000,000 pesos of 
the 300,000,000-peso, 4-percent, internal 
loan of 1943-84 and the two fortnightly 
Treasury bill tenders. The new 4-per- 
cent loan was offered at 93.6 percent, thus 
yielding an immediate return of 4.27 per- 
cent. During the first day, subscriptions 
amounted to 435,000,000 pesos, after 
which the lists were closed. Subscrip- 
tions totaling 200,000,000 pesos were ac- 
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cepted. The heavy oversubscription jg 
attributable mainly to the liquidity of the 
Argentine money market. 

The two Treasury bill tenders amounteg 
to 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 pesos foy 
which 30.1 million and 57.2 million pesos 
respectively, were offered at interest 
ranging from 0.89 percent for 60-day bills 
and 2.40 percent for 360-day bills. These 
rates were slightly higher than those pre- 
vailing for similar paper in August 1949. 

Revenues.—Government revenues con- 
tinue to rise, amounting to 129,900,000 
pesos in July compared with 116,600,009 
pesos in July 1942. For the first 7 months 
of 1943 total collections amounted to 619.- 
500,000 pesos and to 612,600,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1942. Cus. 
toms duties were lower in the 1943 per. 
iods than in 1942, reflecting the decline in 
imports, while receipts from income and 
other taxes based largely on domestic 
business were higher, indicating increased 
activity. 

Central-Bank Operations.—The August 
15 report of the Central Bank shows con- 
tinued increases in the bank’s gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings. Gold and 
foreign exchange held abroad rose by 17,- 
700,000 pesos to 1,732,700,000 pesos, a 
new record, while the value of gold held 
in the country declined slightly to 1,074,- 
000,000 pesos. The ratio of gold and ex- 
change holdings to notes in circulation 
rose from 156.28 percent to 160.88 percent 
and the ratio of gold and foreign ex- 
change to notes and sight liabilities com- 
bined increased from 84.24 percent to 
84.67 percent. 

Stock Market.—Stock-market activity 
continued at a high level during the first 
half of August but broke sharply there- 
after owing to the offering of the new 
national loan. The announcement by 
the Government of control over freight 
rates and shipping routes of all Argentine 
ocean-going vessels was aiso a contribut- 
ing factor in the recession. 


Belgium 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Paint and Varnish Industry: Compen- 
sation System and Special Tazes Estab- 
blished.—A system of compensation be- 
tween the members of the paint and var- 
nish section of the trade group of the 
pigments, paints, and varnishes indus- 
tries was established in Belgium and spe- 
cial taxes fixed, by orders of October 12 
and December 24, 1942, published in the 
Moniteur Belge (Brussels) of October 18 
and December 31, respectively. 

Taxes to provide funds for the opera- 
tion of the compensation system were 
fixed as follows: On 1941 turnover, 0.50 
percent; and on 1942 turnover: 1 percent 
of the amount of turnover equal to or less 
than that of 1938; 2 percent of the 
amount of turnover exceeding but less 
than or equal to twice that of 1938; and 
3 percent of the amount of turnover ex- 
ceeding twice that of 1938. 

Textile Industry: Compulsory Com- 
pensation System Organized within 
Group; Special Tax Fired.—A system of 
compulsory compensation between the 
members of the principal group of the 
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textile industry was established in Bel- 

um by an order of December 24, 1942, 
published in the Moniteur Belge (Brus- 
sels) of December 31. 

To supply funds for the operation of 
this system, each member of the above 
group is to pay a tax of 1 percent of his 
1942 turnover. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
16, 1943, for announcement of authorization 
for compulsory compensation systems.] 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market Continues Steady.— 
During August the exchange market con- 
tinued steady in Brazil. In view of the 
large excess of exports, offerings of 
foreign exchange exceeded the demand. 
As a result of these circumstances the 
dollar was under considerable pressure 
in Brazil. It is reported that some com- 
mercial banks, not desiring a large 
“pought”’ position, at times quote rates 
somewhat lower than those of the Bank 
of Brazil. It is also reported that if the 
Bank of Brazil should relax its rigid con- 
trol over exchange rates, the cruzeiro 
would improve substantially as against 
the dollar. 

On September 1, the Bank of Brazil al- 
tered its rates for buying and selling 
“special” free exchange to 19.39 cruzei- 
ros and 20.30 cruzeiros (plus 5 percent), 
respectively. This was done to make 
the “special” free rate conform to the 
reduction effected in the official pur- 
chase price of gold by the Bank of Brazil 
on June 17, 1943, from 23.30 cruzeiros 
per gram of pure fine gold to 23.10 cruzei- 
ros. No other significant changes oc- 
curred in exchange rates. 

As a result of the continued large ex- 
port trade balance of the country, the 
exchange position of the Bank of Brazil 
showed further improvement, net hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange in- 
creasing from 3,576,800,000 cruzeiros on 
June 30 to 3,785,700,000 cruzeiros on July 
31. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reguiations for Air-Express Shipments 
Revised.—The regulations affecting air- 
express shipments to Brazil were revised 
by the terms of decree-law No. 5,099, of 
December 16, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 19, 1942, and 
effective on March 19, 1943. 

Commercial airlines to Brazil are now 
obliged to present to the customs author- 
ities the following documents, among 
others: A general manifest, an air way- 
bill for each package of merchandise 
carried, and a shipping list. A special 
transit list is also necessary for transit 
shipments. 

The agent of the company owning or 
operating the ship must present the gen- 
eral manifest, in four copies, to the Bra- 
zilian consul at the point of origin of 
the trip for the proper legalization. If 
there is no Brazilian consul at this point, 
the manifest must be legalized by the 
first consular authority encountered in 
the course of the trip. The manifest 
must contain a list of the crew, the pas- 
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sengers, and the number of packages of 
merchandise. This document must be 
prepared on a prescribed official form. 

Three copies of the air waybill, which 
also requires consular legalization, must 
indicate the date and place of issue; the 
points of origin and destination; the 
name and address of the shipper; the 
name and address of the carrier; the 
name and address of the consignee, if 
there is sufficient room; the nature of 
the merchandise; the number, manner 
of packing, and shipping marks or num- 
bers of the packages; the weight, quan- 
tity, volume, or dimensions of the goods; 
the price of the goods and the shipping 
charges in case of c. o. d. shipments; 
the declared value, if any; the number 
of copies of the air waybill; the docu- 
ments delivered to the shipper to be 
sent with the air waybill; the time for 
the trip and a brief indication of the 
route to be followed; and the country of 
origin of the merchandise. 

The shipping list must show the num- 
bers of the air waybills; the name of the 
shipper; the name of the consignee; the 
number and description of the pack- 
ages; marks, contents, and weight of 
packages; the point of origin; and the 
point of destination. 

The fees for the consular legalization 
of the prescribed documents are: 


GODATR . DIRINGONE «icine dtdc annie $4. 00 
Additional fee if passengers are trans- 
NI, nctinins ws a4) innbsceretmrnes Rena Genieteechlons 6.00 
Additional fee if packages are trans- 
og ee ee ae Ste Se eater Renee ae 6. 00 


List of the crew of ships used for non- 
commercial purposes or employed 
solely in carrying mail._..-....---- 3.00 

DE I cic otis epi sehen eae eininnds 3.00 
{Holders of the reprint from ForEIGN Com- 

MERCE WEEKLY of August 1, 1942, “Preparing 

Shipments to Brazil,” should note the above 

changes under the section “Air-Express 

Shipments.”’| 


Essential Oils of Citrus Fruit: Export 
Standards and Fees Established in State 
of Sao Paulo.—Regulations established 
by the Brazilian State of Sao Paulo to 
govern grading and Classification stand- 
ards and export packing of essential oils 
of citrus fruits, were approved by the 
Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture by an 
order (No. 57) dated February 1, 1943, 
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promulgated in the Diario Oficial, Febru- 
ary 3, 1943, Rio de Janeiro. The regula- 
tions also establish an export inspection 
fee for these products. 

Under an agreement by the Brazilian 
Federal Government and the State of 
Sao Paulo, dated April 5, 1940; the Fed- 
eral Government has delegated to the 
State of Sao Paulo authority to issue 
regulations governing the harvesting, 
processing, classification, preparation, 
warehousing, and transportation of 
products subject to Federal standards. 

Brazilian Ratifications of Most-Fa- 
vored-Nation Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation With Chile Exchanged, and 
Treaty Now Definitely in Force; Addi- 
tional Agreement Reached for Stimulat- 
ing Post-War Trade.—Ratifications of 
the most-favored-nation treaty of com- 
merce and navigation between Brazil and 
Chile, signed at Rio de Janeiro on March 
1, 1943, and which became provisionally 
effective from the date of signature, were 
exchanged at Rio de Janeiro on Septem- 
ber 8, 1943, thus definitely bringing the 
treaty into force. 

At the ratification ceremony the Bra- 
zilian and Chilean Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs exchanged letters by which the 
two governments agree that the Perma- 
nent Mixed Commission created by the 
treaty for developing trade and naviga- 
tion, should undertake appropriate ad- 
ditional studies and make recommen- 
dations for the purpose of increasing 
production of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods in both countries and 
stimulating Brazilian-Chilean post-war 
trade. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
8, 1943, for notice of the signature and pro- 
visional entry into force of the Brazil-Chile 
most-favored-nation treaty of commerce and 
navigation. The United States is on a most- 
favored-nation basis with both Brazil and 


Chile. ] 
Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unconditional and Unlimited Most- 
Favored-Nation Commercial Treaty With 
Reciprocal Tariff Concessions Signed 
With Ecuador.—An unconditional and 
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New WPB Publication Helps Businessmen 


A new publication designed to aid businessmen and Government officials 
in obtaining information on all products, materials, and service handled by 
the War Production Board is now being issued by WPB every 4 weeks. 

The publication, titled “Products and Priorities,” includes all information 
formerly contained in “Priorities” and in “Product Assignments,” both of 
which have been discontinued. A year’s subscription of 13 issues may be 
obtained for $2 from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Single issues are available at 20 cents 


A feature of “Products and Priorities” is a master alphabetical index listing 
every product, material, or service which.comes under WPB supervision or 
control. This enables businessmen and others to determine easily the num- 
bers of any applicable WPB orders and forms, all necessary CMP references 
and the WPB division and section responsible for the product, material, or 


“Products and Priorities” also includes a list of Claimant Agencies, Claim- 
ant Agency program symbols, and other information for which a public 
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unlimited most-favored-nation commer- 
cial treaty embodying reciprocal tariff 
concessions was signed at Bogota by 
Colombia and Ecuador on July 6, 1942. 

Both parties grant to each other un- 
conditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment in customs duties and 
subsidiary charges, the method of assess- 
ing and collecting such duties, and in all 
matters pertaining to customs regula- 
tions, formalities and obligations, im- 
port prohibitions and restrictions, navi- 
gation, exchange control, and import 
quotas, with the exception of special ad- 
vantages accorded by either party to 
adjacent countries ffor facilitating 
frontier traffic, and advantages resulting 
from a custom union. 

Under the treaty Colombia grants Ec- 
uador duty-free entry for mineral water; 
cotton; rice; pearl barley; sugar; but- 
tons and manufactures of tagua; cacao; 
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New Price-Control Pro- 
cedure in Chungking 


Establishment of a new price- 
fixing technique in Chungking 
during July 1943 has resulted in 
the substitution of a “negotiated 
price” system in place of the of- 
ficial ceilings imposed by the Na- 
tional Government in January 
1943. Under the new procedure, 
prices on some 300 commodities 
are worked out by agreement be- 
tween Chungking municipal au- 
thorities and the merchants’ 
guilds. Official ceilings however, 
are still retained on rice, salt, cot- 
ton, cotton yarn and cloth, rape- 
seed oil, coal, and paper. 

This new development was 
largely responsible for a sharp in- 
crease in the level of retail prices 
in Chungking during July, be- 
cause the newly imposed “nego- 
tiated prices” were reported to 
have exceeded official ceilings by 
an average of approximately fifty 
percent. Preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Statistical Office of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs at 
Chungking reveal a 19 percent in- 
crease in the general index of re- 
tail prices (January—June 1937= 
100) for July over the previous 
month, rising from 9,799 in June 
to 11,662 in July. Prices of com- 
modities under official ceilings 
also continued their upward trend, 
a 38.4 percent increase in the re- 
tail price index for fuel, from 16,- 
368 to 22,665, being attributable in 
large part to upward adjustments 
of thirty to sixty percent in offi- 
cial coal prices. 

Informed observers in Chung- 
king are of the opinion that com- 
modity prices are likely to con- 
tinue their increase at an average 
rate of ten percent monthly un- 
til such time as favorable military 
developments give rise to a wide- 
spread feeling that the war is ap- 
proaching its end. 
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meat in brine, pickled or jerked meat; 
woolen cashmere; grain barley; cement; 
beans; fresh fruit; carbonic gas; gaso- 
line; dry ice; crude cotton yarn, crude 
woolen yarn; common soap; animal 
wool; lentils; yeast in cake and in pow- 
der; book and magazines; butter; woolen 
shawls; salt; “liencillos” (cotton cloth) ; 
wheat; candles; and chalk. 

In return Ecuador grants Colombia 
duty-free entry for medicinal oils; Eau 
de Cologne; articles of poreclain and 
flint; toilet articles, articles of glass; 
anis; balms; sweet carbonated bever- 
ages; leather bags; cement and manu- 
factures thereof (paving tiles, roofing 
tiles, and tubes); asbestos-cement; ci- 
gars and cigarettes (all trade to go 
through the monopoly) ; hides and skins; 
containers of tinplate; pharmaceutical 
specialties; toilet soap; medicinal sirups; 
books and magazines; lotions; vege- 
table lard; agricultural and industrial 
machinery; cotton stockings; silk stock- 
ings; metal furniture; woolen cloth (ex- 
cept covers, linen, and blankets); per- 
fumes; face powder; pomades and un- 
guents; metal doors and windows; nails; 
sisal sacks; caustic soda; serums and 
vaccines; raw and prepared tobacco (all 
trade to go through the monopoly); 
crown caps; printed cotton cloth; and 
table-services and household utensils of 
iron and aluminum. 

Both Governments declare that the 
object of this treaty is to grant each 
other concessions and advantages to am- 
plify reciprocal trade between the two 
countries; that these advantages and 
concessions, particularly exemptions 
from import duty, are in the nature of 
concessions to bordering countries; and 
that with the intention of amplifying 
this trade each of the stipulations of the 
treaty will be fulfilled. 

The merchandise exempted from im- 
port duty may be required upon importa- 
tion to be accompanied by a document 
proving its origin; this document will be 
subject to the legal requirements of each 
one of the contracting parties. 

In order to facilitate the fulfillment 
of Government plans for a greater na- 
tional economic development, both coun- 
tries agree to leave the other free to es- 
tablish global import quotas for any of 
the products exempted from import duty 
in the treaty, with the understanding 
that the country considering the estab- 
lishment of such import quotas will give 
30-day advance notice to the other, and 
when such global import quotas are es- 
tablished, the other country will be given, 
as a neighboring country, a preferential 
quota within the global quota in order to 
favor frontier trade. 

The treaty also provides for national 
treatment in questions of national, de- 
partmental, provincial, or municipal 
taxes and other charges on natural or 
manufactured products of either country 
after importation into the other country. 
Another provision guarantees reciprocal 
freedom of commerce and navigation be- 
tween the two countries, and states that 
the citizens of either country may fre- 
quent the coast and territory of the other 
country, trade and reside therein, and 
carry on their business personally or 
through agents; their ships and cargo 
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may also enter and leave the ports ang 
bays which are open to foreign trade 
without hindrance. Capital of either 
country invested in industry in the other 
country will enjoy national treatment. 

The two Governments reciprocally 
agree to abolish taxes and charges of any 
kind which apply to transit trade, and 
not to establish in the future any charges 
on such trade. When either Government 
desires to establish or modify formalities 
or requirements applying to transit trade, 
it will consult with the other in advance, 
so as to avoid the establishment of for- 
malities which might impede transit trade 
of native as well as of foreign products. 

Each Government reserves the right 
to require that purchases of certain prod- 
ucts from the other country be made 
through a government agency to be speci- 
fied, so as to assure appropriate distri- 
bution of the products in the interna] 
market. 

Whenever feasible, each Government 
will consult with the other before apply- 
ing new sanitary measures, in order to 
cause as little prejudice as possible to the 
trade of the other, within the purpose 
of the proposed measure. 

The present treaty will prevail over the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation between Colombia and Ecua- 
dor, signed on August 10, 1905, in case of 
incompatibility of any of the clauses in 
the two treaties. It will be submitted for 
approval by the Congress in each country 
and ratifications will be exchanged at 
Quito as soon as possible. It will become 
effective from the day on which ratifi- 
cations are exchanged and will remain in 
effect for 3 years and thereafter until de- 
nounced upon 6 months notice. 


[The United States is on a most-favored- 
nation basis with both Colombia and Ecua- 


dor. |] 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Monetary Stocks Increase.—During 
the year ended June 30, 1943, the total 
monetary stock of Cuba increased from 
about $209,699,000 to $265,054,000. Of 
this increase, Cuban currency accounted 
for $22,628,000 and United States cur- 
rency for the remainder. During the 
same period monetary holdings of banks 
increased from $85,994,000 to $104,374,- 
000, while that in the hands of the public 
increased from $113,572,000 to $152,233,- 
000. Holdings of the Treasury de- 
creased from $10,133,000 to $8,448,000. 
The increase in Cuban currency was 
due to the issue of additional silver cer- 
tificates. On June 30, 1943, such cer- 
tificates in circulation amounted to 116,- 
745,062 pesos, coverage for which con- 
sisted of 79,790,000 pesos in 1-pesos sil- 
ver coins, 1,240,712 pesos in gold coins 
(revaluated basis), $25,000,010 in gold 
bullion, and $10,000,053 in United States 
currency. 

The increase of $32,727,000 in United 
States currency was due mainly to heavy 
shipments of United States currency to 
Cuba by the United States Treasury to 
provide local banks with dollar funds 
with which to pay Cuban producers for 
their 1942-43 crops of sugar purchased 
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the Defense Supplies Corporation. 
The recently created tax of 15/100 of 1 
percent on Cuban capital invested 
abroad, which has the effect of compel- 
ling banks and private individuals and 
companies to return to Cuba deposits 
which were formerly maintained abroad, 
was also a factor in the increase of 
United States currency holdings in Cuba. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Cotton Sacking Imported for Manu- 
facture of Sugar Bags: Provision for 
Marking Modified.—Cotton sacking ma- 
terial brought into Cuba for use in the 
manufacture of sugar bags may be im- 
ported for a 1-year period beginning Sep- 
tember 3, 1943, at the reduced rate of 
jmport duty applicable under Cuban cus- 
toms tariff item No. 128-A, when labeled 
on only one side, according to presiden- 
tial decree No. 2499 promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of September 3, 1943. 

The decree was issued as a war meas- 
ure designed to save ink and rubber. 

[Previously imports of cotton sacking for 
use in the manufacture of bags, in order to 
be dutiable at the rate of duty under item 
128-A ($0.056 per kilogram for United States 
goods), had to be stamped on both sides with 
indelible ink to show the name of the na- 
tional industry to which they were destined, 
the marking being in such a manner as to 
occupy the greater part of the surface of 
both sides of the sacks.] 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Cement: Importation Prohibited Er- 
cept Under Prior Import License.—The 
importation of cement into the Domini- 
can Republic has been prohibited ex- 
cept under prior import license issued 
by the Committee of Control of Prices of 
Construction Materials, according to 
presidential decree No. 1379 of Septem- 
ber 9, 1943. The purpose of the decree 
is to regulate the volume of imports of 
cement, a commodity not subject to im- 
port recommendation certificates, so 
that shipping space for this commodity, 
unless necessary, May not be used to 
the exclusion of more essential mate- 
rials. 


Germany 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Mineral Oils and Coal-Tar Oils: Ex- 
port Permits No Longer Required.—Ex- 
port permits are not required in Ger- 
many for mineral oils, coal-tar oils, and 
most products thereof exported, effec- 
tive February 20, 1943, by an order of 
February 4, published in the Reichszoll- 
blatt of February 10. 

Ores, Ferro-Alloys, Metal Scrap, and 
Waste: Exportation Permitted if Re- 
leased by “Reichsvereinigung Eisen.”— 
Specified ores, ferro-alloys and metals 
therefor, and metal scrap and waste 
may be exported from Germany without 
export permit, if released for export by 
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the “Reichsvereinigung Eisen,” by an 
order of January 18, 1943, published in 
the Reichszollblatt of January 30. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee-Export Control Administration 
Transferred.—Control of the exportation 
of Haitian coffee has been transferred 
from the National Bank of the Republic 
of Haiti to a “Coffee Export Quota and 
Control Commission” made up of various 
members of the Department of Commerce 
and National Economy and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to a de- 
cree-law of September 23, 1943, which 
appeared in the Haitian press of Sep- 
tember 27, 1943. 

Distribution of all quotas of coffee will 
be based upon the production of each 
region, the facilities of transportation of 
that region to the different ports of ex- 
port, the importance and quality of the 
installations of preparation established 
in that region or in the ports which serve 
it, the importance of the establishments 
and their financial guarantees, and of 
the quality of the coffee shipped by each 
exporter of the preceding year. The 
quotas alloted to exporters cannot be 
transferred by the holders to other ex- 
porters. All quota distribution will be 
made only by the coffee commission. 

No coffee may be exported unless cov- 
ered by a permit issued by the commis- 
sion. A registration fee of 25 centimes 
per bag of coffee (of 60 kilograms) to be 
exported will be charged at the time of 
the issuance of the export authorization. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 12, 
1941, for announcement of earlier decree 


whereby the National Bank of the Republic 
of Haiti was appointed as coffee control ad- 


ministrator.] 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Reserve Bank of India Realized Larger 
Profit—The net profits of the Reserve 
Bank of India for the year ended June 30, 
1943, amounted to 76,981,000 rupees ($23,- 
188,000) , an increase of 42,800,000 rupees 
over that for the preceding year, accord- 
ing to the bank’s annual report to share- 
holders. A marked increase in the inter- 
est-bearing assets of the bank accounted 
for the increase. 

The bank is required, by an ordinance 
dated June 30, 1943, temporarily to limit 
dividends paid to shareholders to 4 per- 
cent. After deducting 2,000,000 rupees 
for the purpose of dividends, there re- 
mained a surplus of nearly 75,000,000 
rupees for payment to the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Public Finance—India ended the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year (April 
to March) with expenditures exceeding 
receipts by 334,000,000 rupees ($100,- 
606,000) , compared with a deficit of 295,- 
000,000 rupees in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Larger receipts from customs and ex- 
cise duties and corporation and income 
taxes accounted for an increase of 107,- 
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New River-and-Harbor De- 
velopments for Mexico 


Long-term financing for an am- 
bitious river-and-harbor develop- 
ment project will be provided un- 
der a Mexican Government plan 
reported recently, says a statement 
by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. With a 
government guaranty, official and 
private banks will contribute 150,- 
000,000 pesos to serve as the ini- 
tial capital of the projected Banco 
Maritimo. “Bonos de la Costa” 
certificates will be issued by the 
Government to back the operation. 

The development will be carried 
out gradually, commencing with 
the dredging of the Papaloapan 
River, which empties into the Gulf 
of Mexico. This operation, accord- 
ing to reports may be the first 
step in the construction of an in- 
teroceanic canal between the Pa- 
cific and the Gulf. 

The creation of the bank to car- 
ry out these and other develop- 
ments is meant to avoid the dif- 
ficulties caused by administrative 
changes every 6 years and the 
possible alteration of projects by 
new executives. 
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000,000 rupees in revenue during the 
quarter compared with the same period 
in 1942. Expenditures were also higher 
by 145,200,000 rupees as a result of in- 
creased defense costs. 

To help cover these deficits, India is 
conducting bond drives, and, according 
to latest reports, 1,562,356,000 rupees 
($470,605,000) have been subscribed in 
the 11 Provinces, the Indian States, and 
the centrally administered areas. These 
obligations are in the form of 3-percent 
defense loans, 3-year interest-free bonds, 
defense-savings certificates, and de- 
fense-savings bank deposits. Defense 
loans constitute 94 percent of the total. 
The Provinces of Bombay and Bengal to- 
gether subscribed 77 percent of the above 
aggregate, with subscriptions totaling 
1,205,511,000 rupees. 

Four Provincial governments have, in 
addition, issued loans raising 77,500,000 
rupees, the proceeds of which are in- 
tended as advance payments of a part 
of the provinces’ consolidated debt to 
the Central Government. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of State Railways.—The 
Italian State Railways operated lines to- 
taling 17,172 kilometers in the fiscal year 
1941-42, a foreign transportation maga- 
zine states, compared with 17,051 kilo- 
meters in 1940-41. 

Passengers carried in the period under 
review totaled 285,000,000, or an increase 
of 62,000,000 over the preceding year. 
The tonnage of goods showed an in- 
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crease of 3,000,000 tons, rising to a to- 
tal of 73,000,000 tons; loaded freight 
cars numbered 4,939,000 compared with 
4,684,000 in the preceding year. 

The average number of daily passen- 
ger trains declined 18.5 percent; but was 
offset by a greater number of cars in 
each train which averaged 24.9 axles, 
compared with 20.1 the preceding year. 
Many of the sleeping cars, some of the 
high-speed rail cars, and all dining cars 
were taken out of service. 

Electrification of 212 kilometers was 
cempleted, bringing the total length of 
electrified lines up to 5,430 kilometers. 
An additional 242 kilometers was sched- 
uled late in 1942, of which 137 kilome- 
ters was on the Milan-Domodossola run. 

It was stated that the Italian State 
Railways operated 35 power plants sup- 
plying 643,000,000 kilowatt-hours, an in- 
crease of 148 over the preceding year. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Mexico was quieter in Au- 
gust than it had been for several months. 
This lull was partly seasonal and partly 
due to high prices, low stocks, and other 
factors. Fixed ceiling prices and com- 
petition in foodstuff lines by the regu- 
lating agency complicated the situation 
for both wholesalers and retailers. Im- 
ported goods of all kinds were in light 
supply and prices were high. 

Border trade continued at satisfac- 
tory levels, as did the tourist business in 
Mexico City, and spending by the chicle 
gatherers in Merida, Yucatan, helped to 
sustain sales in that region. On the 
other hand, trade was relatively poor in 
the port areas on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific sides, Manzanillo reporting sales 
off 30 percent compared with earlier 
months and Tampico recording a low 
volume of retail business. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s foreign trade during the first 
half of 1943 increased in total value 
over that of the corresponding period of 
1942. Greater volume of exports ac- 
counted for most of the gain, the excess 
of the value of exports over imports be- 
ing substantially greater than in the first 
half of 1942. Since April 1943, imports 
have shown a strengthening trend, but 
in no month of the year have they been 
greater in value than exports. During 
the first half of this year exports aver- 
aged more than _ 100,000,000 pesos 
monthly, but that average is expected to 
fall off during the third quarter because 
of seasonal slackness and other diffi- 
culties. 

Foreign trade during August continued 
to be chiefly with the United States. 
The export movement of the more im- 
portant bulk materials was well main- 
tained, with the exception of such items 
as coffee, istle, livestock, and lumber. 
The suspension of shipments or shellfish, 
winter vegetables, and other seasonal 
products also affected the export move- 
ment to some extent. Lumber and 
leather manufactures moved in smaller 
volume, as restrictions on exports were 
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Canada’s Shipbuilding: 
New Activity Successful 
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, During the 20 years before the 
> war Canada built not one seagoing 
> merchant ship. By mid-August of 
> 1943 a total of 200 freighters had 
> been launched. The 200th ship 
> established two records—it was 
> completed 39 days after its keel 
> was laid, and its hull was con- 
> structed in 30 working days. It was 
: launched with two other 10,000- 
‘ tonners at the same yard. 

: Freighters delivered, under con- 
> struction, or on order total more 
>» than 300, of which 90 percent are 
$ 10,000-ton ships. Roughly one- 
> half of the over-all commitments 
> for shipbuilding in Canada, which 
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total $1,000,000,000, will be spent 
on cargo-ship construction. More 
than 1,500,000 tons of merchant 
shipping has been delivered. 

There are 50,000 workers in the 
11 Canadian yards engaged in the 
cargo-ship program, and the types 
of ships are: North Sands, a coal 
burner basically similar to the oil- 
burning Liberty ship in the United 
States; Victory, an oil burner, and 
a 4,700-tonner originally designed 
for British operation and now mod- 
ified to meet Canadian operating 
conditions. 

Arrangements are being made to 
build next year an improved design 
of cargo ship to be known as the 
Canadian type, one of the charac- 
teristics of which will be its adapt- 
ability for either coal or fuel oil. 
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tightened by the government. However, 
a decree promulgated in July, which had 
created a virtual embargo on freight 
cars for the moving of lumber in an ef- 
fort to force lumber companies to supply 
ties to the National Railroads, was re- 
scinded in August. 

The export trade in silver jewelry and 
tableware, characteristic Mexican prod- 
ucts, was made subject to severely re- 
strictive control measures during the 
month by substantially increasing the 
amount of the export tax collected on 
these products and, in addition, by im- 
posing a heavy export duty from which 
these products had previously been ex- 
empt. During the latter part of the 
month, jewelers, silversmiths, and ex- 
porters of silver manufactures were 
forming an association among them- 
selves, which was expected to assist the 
Mexican Government in carrying out its 
program of control over this trade. 


INDUSTRY 


There were no special developments in 
the industrial situation during August, 
but the rainy season was responsible for 
slowing activities in lurabering, mining, 
and other field work. Shark fishing was 
seasonally suspended, and the cattle 
trade was quiet. Textile mills continued 
to operate at capacity, but stocks of fin- 
ished goods were accumulating because 
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of a lack of buyers at prevailing high 
prices. Some of the smaller mills ang 
knitting factories reduced output as de. 
mand slackened. Binder twine and rope 
plants kept operating at full capacity, as 
did breweries, flour mills, and minerg] 
reduction plants. 

Iron and steel foundries were oper. 
ated at capacity, and La Consolidada’s 
open hearth furnace at Piedras Negras 
worked without interruption. At Tampi- 
co a 500-ton steel barge was launcheg 
and the salt cooperative in that district 
began planning property improvements 
after completing a very satisfactory busj- 
ness year. 


PETROLEUM 


Oil production in July in the southern 
zone of Petroleous Mexicanos showed 
some improvement over June, and this 
improvement carried over into August. 
In the northern zone, the Poza Rica, Na- 
ranjas, and Panuco fields also bettered 
their yields during the month ended 
August 20. Reserve stocks held in fields 
and at refineries were also reported up. 

The situation between Petroleos Mexi- 
canos and its workers became more in- 
volved during August. The syndicates 
were restive under the continued ad- 
vance in living costs and urged that the 
workers be given the full wage scale, 
This matter was reported to be before 
the Mexican Department of Labor for 
study and decisions. 


MINING 


Although affected by seasonal condi- 
tions, mining operations held up well 
during August. Improvements’. were 
made in installations and properties were 
drained. New machinery was installed 
in the concentrator at Nacozari and con- 
struction work continued at plants in the 
Nacozari-Pilares and Cananea regions, 
Peak ore production and processing are 
expected after the end of the rainy sea- 
son. July shipments of copper ore and 
concentrates declined from June levels, 
but bullion, the chief copper export from 
the Agua Prieta district, moved up 
slightly. 

Manganese production in Lower Cali- 
fornia was reported as being increased, 
with prospect of an early output of 3,500 
tons a month. Heavy production of 
graphite was also reported, while cop- 
per shipments from that area continued 
to lag because of the low-grade ores 
being used. 

Coke production was also to be in- 
creased by the reopening of ovens at the 
properties of Mineral de Agujita near 
Neuva Rosita, Coahuila. Heavier de- 
mands for coke from the steel mills now 
operating or under construction in that 
region were the reasons for this new ac- 
tivity in coal mining there. 

No important interruptions of mining 
operations by reason of strikes or other 
labor disturbances were reported during 
August. 


LABOR 


An undercurrent of unrest character- 
ized the labor situation in Mexico in 
August, but there were no direct or ser- 
ious outbreaks. In Mexico City a 10- 
day strike against a local electric firm 
was carried out and settled, and a threat- 
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ened strike against the telegraph com- 
pany was avoided through compromise 
arrangements with the workers. A pro- 
jected walkout at the power plant at Tux- 

ngo, Veracruz, was avoided by meeting 
the demands of workers for a pay in- 
crease of 15 percent and better food and 
medical services. At Tampico, a sit- 
down strike of a few hours’ duration was 
staged by petroleum workers. 


AGRICULTURE 


Drought conditions and high temper- 
atures continued to prevail in most of 
the states in the northern part of Mexico. 
Crops in those regions were in critical 
condition and losses had occurred. Agua 
Prieta was the only area in northern 
Mexico which reported favorable grow- 
ing weather. In the south, normal 
weather was reported from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, but the Yucatan Peninsula 
was also suffering from a lack of rain. 

Cattle shipments from the northern 
ranges are generally light during the 
summer months because of poor pastur- 
age, and August was no exception, Pas- 
tures near Matamoros and Reynosa were 
reported in poor condition, and the same 
was true near Piedras Negras. 

Most of Mexico’s cotton crop was being 
harvested in August and indications were 
for one of the largest on record. Al- 
though accurate figures were not avail- 
able, government and trade sources were 
forecasting a crop of some 500,000 bales, 
which would constitute an increase of 
46,000 bales over 1942 production. Tor- 
reon, the largest single cotton region, was 
expecting more than 200,000 bales and, 
although Matamoros had previously esti- 
mated a yield of only 28,000 bales because 
of drought conditions, more recent re- 
ports indicated a harvest of some 50,000 
bales. Near Nuevo Laredo some damage 
was reported with the current crop 
placed at 14,500 bales. The Delicias sec- 
tion of Chihuahua reported 10 percent 
damage from insects and a production 
of 40,000 bales. Piedras Negras reported 
a good cotton year, and the Culiacan re- 
gion estimated a crop about equal to the 
10,000 bales of iast year. 

Corn production will undoubtedly be 
seriously affected by prevailing drought 
conditions, according to reports received 
from the various growing regions. While 
it was believed in May and June that 
production for 1943 would be equal to 
that of last year, or some 2,350,000 metric 
tons, one of the largest on record, August 
forecasts by the Mexican Department of 
Agriculture indicate a decrease of 15 to 
20 percent below that estimate. If the 
unfavorable weather continues, the crop 
may be still smaller, and Mexico will 
have to look for outside sources of supply 
to meet domestic requirements. 

The wheat picture remained un- 
changed. According to government es- 
timates, this year’s production will be 
some 40 percent below the 500,000 metric 
tons estimated for the last crop year. 
On this basis, the government agency 
handling the distribution of wheat stated 
that a total of some 260,000 metric tons 
will have to be imported during the com- 
ing crop year. 

Sugar production as previously re- 
ported has been revised downward 
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from 480,000 to 412,000 metric tons, with 
domestic consumption placed at 435,000 
metric tons. Mexico will therefore have 
to import sugar to fill domestic require- 
ments. It is understood that arrange- 
ments have already been made to 
import about 7,000 metric tons from El 
Salvador. New measures further re- 
stricting the exportation of products 
containing sugar were under considera- 
tion in August (subsequently promul- 
gated on September 23, 1943) until ample 
reserves of sugar could be built up in the 
country. 

Banana shipments from Tabasco have 
been increasing monthly since January 
and, although the amounts exported 
from that state constitute only about 
one-fifth of total monthly exports, pro- 
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duction in Tabasco has been steadily ris- 
ing. In the Cordoba region of Veracruz, 
new interest was being shown in the 
growing of Cavendish bananas, which are 
less subject to the sigatoka disease. 
Mangoes were still plentiful in August, 
but the season was drawing to a close. 
Watermelons and other melons were 
available, but only in small quantities. 
The bean crop was reported consider- 
ably damaged because of the dry condi- 
tions prevailing in most parts of the 
country. Beans are usually grown with 
corn, and when one is affected by lack 
of moisture, the other also suffers. Ja- 
lisco estimated that 40 percent of the 
crop would be lost. Garbanzo (chick- 
pea) production in Sinaloa may be as 
much as 40 percent under that of 1942. 
The attempted production of cabbage 
near Ensenada and Tijuana in Lower 
California has been far below expecta- 
tions both in quality and quantity. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


New Sugar Program Increases National 
Sugar Reserve and Continues Export 
Prohibition on Sugar Products.—A new 
program to intensify sugar production 
in Mexico has been instituted, which re- 
quires the Consortium to increase the 
national sugar reserve from 40,000 to 
60,000 metric tons and to raise that 
amount to 80,000 tons as soon as domes- 
tic production will permit or whenever 
necessary to insure adequate control of 
the domestic sugar market, by an exe- 
cutive decree, published and effective 
September 23, 1943. The decree further 
provides that, until the new reserve has 
been built up, the export prohibition on 
sirups, caramels, sweets, chocolates, and 
other products containing sugar will re- 
main in force, except in those cases in 
which it can be proved that the products 
for export have been manufactured from 
sugar specifically imported for that pur- 
pose. 

Among other provisions, the decree re- 
quires the formulation of a plan to fi- 
nance new cane plantings and to stimu- 
late those in existence in order to in- 
crease the domestic production of sugar 
to an annual minimum of 500,000 metric 
tons (from a recent estimate of 435,000 
metric tons), and the establishment of 
cane supply zones in accordance with 
the capacity of the mills serving the 
respective producing regions. 

[For previous announcements of the es- 
tablishment of the Consortium and of the 
export prohibition on sugar products de- 
pending on the national reserve, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, and July 10, 
1943, respectively. | 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increased Customs Surtax and Other 
Tariff Changes Affect Wide Range of 
Merchandise.—An. increase in the gen- 
eral customs surtax of Paraguay from 
7 percent to 15 percent ad valorem, in- 
creases in the basic import duty rates on 
28 tariff items covering textiles and man- 
ufactures of cotton and textiles of linen, 
hemp, jute, and like materials, and nu- 
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merous other changes were made in the 
Paraguayan customs tariff by two de- 
crees (Nos. 19360 and 19361) dated Au- 
gust 12, 1943. One of the decrees re- 
peals the import-consumption tax of 10 
percent of the import duty that was ap- 
plied on all imported dutiable merchan- 
dise not subject to an excise tax. 

As an exemption to the new customs’ 
surtax of 15 percent ad valorem, the fol- 
lowing articles will pay a surtax of 8 
percent ad valorem: Onions; potatoes; 
wheat flour; wheat; salt; mineral oils, 
rectified or refined, such as petroleum, 
gas, paraffin oil, kerosene and similar; 
gasoline, naphtha, benzine and similar 
distillates; sulphur; sodium carbonate, 
soda Solvay, or nitrate for industry, im- 
pure sulphate and hydrate (caustic 
soda), and commercial potash; and soda 
ash and silicate. Formerly these were 
all subject to a customs surtax of 7 per- 
cent ad valorem. Apparatus and ma- 
chinery for agriculture, and unsalable 
samples without commercial value, 
which were formerly duty free, but sub- 
ject to a customs surtax of 5.5 percent 
ad valorem, are now exempt from both 
duty and surtax. 

The temporary reductions of import 
duties and exemptions from customs sur- 
tax affecting a wide range of products, 
which were originally established for a 
3-month period expiring May 27, 1941, 
and subsequently extended for additional 
periods, the latest of which was to expire 
on December 31, 1942, are continued 
until the end of 1943, by one of the new 
decrees, and the President of Paraguay 
is authorized to extend these reductions, 
totally or partially for a further period 
of 1 year if the reasons for their estab- 
lishment continue to exist. 

One of the decrees provides that one- 
half of the import duties, surtaxes and 
fines, as well as slingage and warehous- 
ing charges of inland customhouses and 
all other charges and taxes on imports 
will be collected at the rate of exchange 
set by the Bank of the Republic for com- 
mercial transactions and the other half 
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Lend-Lease Business and 
Companies’ “Foreign 
Departments” 


In a recent survey, the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
asked this question of the 215 mem- 
bers participating: “Does your For- 
eign Department receive any credit 
for Lend-Lease sales made by your 
company: all—part—or none?” 

Of the companies that replied to 
this query (50 failing to do so), 33 
percent reported that all Lend- 
Lease business is credited to their 
Foreign Departments; 21 percent 
reported that part of their Lend- 
Lease sales is credited to their For- 
eign Departments; while 46 percent 
replied that none of the business of 
that character is credited to the 
Foreign Department. 
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at the official exchange rate established 
by the Ministry of Finance. The Cus- 
toms Administration is authorized to fix 
the average exchange rate, based on the 
two rates mentioned, so as to facilitate 
the calculation of import duties. 

[See Commerce Reports of July 23, 1938, 
for notice of establishment of the import- 
consumption tax which is now repealed; and 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 19, 1941, 
for notice of temporary reductions of import 
duties on wide range of products, which are 
continued by the present decrees. | 


Spain 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Almonds and Filberts Again 
Permitted.—Exports from Spain of al- 
monds, filberts, and their oils were au- 
thorized, under license, by an order of 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
dated July 12, 1943, and presumably ef- 
fective immediately. This order also es- 
tablishes conditions under which exports 
may be effected. 

During recent years the exportation of 
these products has been generally pro- 
hibited. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts Increased, 1942.— 
The Swiss Federal Railways report that 
in 1942, for the first time since the war, 
operating expenses increased more than 
receipts. Receipts for 1941 were 455,- 
000,000 francs, and for 1942, 468,000,000 
francs, or an increase of 13,000,000 francs; 
expenditures totaled 288,000,000 francs in 
1942, compared with 260,000,000 francs 
in 1941. 

Receipts from passenger traffic reached 
a record total of 177,000,000 francs, or 9 
percent above 1941, while passenger traf- 
fic jumped to a high of 159,000,000 francs, 
a 15,000,000 increase over the 1941 figures. 

For the first time since 1938, freight 
traffic decreased, dropping 908,000 tons 
to a total of 22,400,000 tons. Receipts 
were 276,000,000 francs and operating 
surplus amounted to 2,500,000 francs, 
compared with 18,500,000 in 1941. 

Short-Wave Broadcasts.—The short- 
wave station at Schwarzenbourg, Swit- 
zerland, is one of the most active of Swiss 
broadcasting services, press reports from 
that country state. 

The principal function of the short- 
wave station is to furnish information on 
Swiss life, aims, history, and culture to 
countries which cannot be reached by 
medium wave or in which the Swiss na- 
tional languages are not understood. 

Ordinarily, about one-third of a pro- 
gram is devoted to news, lectures, or re- 
ports, and about two-thirds to music. 
The short-wave service supplies only the 
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announcements and spoken parts; my. 
Sical portions are rebroadcasts of pro. 
grams originating in various nationa] 
stations. 

Programs are transmitted daily to 
other European countries; every night 
except Saturday and Sunday to North 
and South America; twice weekly to the 
Far East and Australia; and once a week 
to Africa. 

Inland Shipping.—Rivers, lakes, and 
canals in Switzerland are being utilizeg 
by 364 power boats, including 55 paddle. 
wheel steamers, 51 steamers with propel- 
lers, 37 motorboats, and 14 freight barges. 

Inland shipping in Switzerland, prior 
to the war, carried annually approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 passengers and 200,000 
tons of freight. The number of passen- 
gers carried in 1940 dropped one-fourth, 
while the amount of freight was only 10 
percent of the pre-war amount. 


Tanganyika 


Exchange and Finance 


Railway Revenues and Expenditures 
Higher.—The 1942 annual financial state- 
ment of the Tanganyika Railways shows 
total revenue derived from railways and 
ports of £1,116,000 and expenditures of 
£920,000, an increase of 33 and 24 percent, 
respectively, over 1941 figures. 

Rail charges on goods afforded £638,000, 
or 67 percent of the railways’ earnings of 
£954,000. 

Expenditure on railways alone totaled 
£778,000, of which £276,000 represented 
debt charges, £100,000 a renewals con- 
tribution, and £94,000 expenses under the 
heading of way and works. 

Revenue and expenditure for the suc- 


ceeding 3 months through March 31. 


amounted to £294,000 and £278,000, re- 
spectively, both being considerably in 
excess of similar figures for the first 
quarter of 1942. Revenue from the rail- 
ways alone totaled £254,600 while reve- 
nue from ports, including wharves and 
marine income, amounted to £39,700 for 
the period January to March 1943. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway and Ports Advisory Bodies 
Consolidated—An advisory body, the 
Tanganyika Railway and Ports Council, 
has been constituted by the Governor of 
the Territory, according to a notice in 
the Gazette of August 13. The new 
Council which replaces both the Railway 
Advisory Council and the Ports Advisory 
Committee, is under the chairmanship of 
the Financial Secretary and consists of 
one senior government official (the Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Production) and six 
nonofficial members. 

The Council is empowered to make rec- 
ommendations to the Governor upon any 
matter concerning the administration of 
the railways, including the ports Services. 

The general manager of the railways, 
who is not a council member, is to refer 
to the Council all matters dealing with 
substantial rate changes, plans for de- 
velopment, changes in the operating staff 

,and legislative bills on administration, 
and estimates of revenue and expenditure. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


A commission, appointed by the South 
African Government to inquire into and 
report on the cost of distribution of es- 
sential household requirements, began 
its sessions in August. It will seek to 
determine the most efficient and eco- 
nomically sound method of distributing 
goods and services to the local consumer, 
whether the distribution of certain com- 
modities should be rationalized, and 
whether the existing system of control 
of private enterprise should be main- 
tained or extended. Another matter to 
be inquired into is the service rendered 
by different classes of distributors, es- 
pecially the margins of profit received 
py the various distributor groups. This 
Cost of Distribution Commission has 
power to order any supplier, producer, 
manufacturer, or dealer to furnish in- 
formation to it by producing books, rec- 
ords, or documents, relating to services 
rendered. 

Statistics recently released indicate 
that in June the cost of living index de- 
clined for the first time in several 
months. The price of vegetables rose, 
but this rise was more than offset by a 
decrease in other food prices, especially 
eggs. Prices of textiles, clothing, boots 
and shoes, however, as well as medicinal 
and toilet requisites, rose somewhat. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cold weather accompanied by snow 
caused stock losses in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State during August. 
There was a shortage of butter and meat. 
Many people, both farmers and city 
dwellers, are investing their surplus cap- 
ital in livestock, attracted both by the 
high prices which meat brings and the 
fact that the tax laws permit invest- 
ments in sheep and cattle to be offset 
against income. 

It is estimated that there will be a 
surplus of 1,000,000 pockets (a pocket 
averages 30 pounds) of the crop of 
4,500,000 pockets of Valencia oranges 
now being harvested. The Department 
of Social Welfare has arranged to buy 
this surplus from the Citrus Fruit Board 
at 1 shilling a pocket. These oranges 
will be sold for the same price to school 
boards, natives, and others who might 
not otherwise be able to acquire them. 

A record wheat crop of at least 2,500,- 
000 bags ‘of 200 pounds) is expected in 
the Orange Free State. Last year, only 
700,000 bags were harvested. This crop 
is especially remarkable, as the Free 
State lies in the summer rainfall area 
where the absence of winter rain makes 
wheat growing a hazardous undertaking. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


Gold production for July, 1,089,708 
fine ounces, valued at £9,153,547, showed 
an increase of 25,136 ounces in weight 
and £211,142 in value over that for June. 
Despite this gain the gold output in the 
January—July period of 1943 remains at 
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about 14.5 percent below that for the 
first half of 1942. Native labor on the 
Rand continues to decrease. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE RESTRICTIONS 


The new South African National Road 
Transportation Council has decided to 
impose a curfew on public motor trans- 
port to conserve the life of the vehicle, 
as no new vehicles are being imported 
and there is a scarcity of parts. It is 
proposed to stop service each day at 10 
o’clock p.m. It was expected that this 
curfew would go into effect the first of 
October. 

The appointment of a trade commis- 
sioner from India has been recently an- 
nounced. He is to be attached to the 
office of the High Commissioner for In- 
dia in South Africa, and his main duty 
will be to promote trade, especially in 
textiles. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Raw and Used Rubber: Sales Re- 
stricted; Declaration of Stocks Re- 
quired.—Sales of raw rubber and rubber 
goods, except used rubber, were pro- 
hibited in Uruguay, and the declaration 
of stocks of raw rubber as well as of old 
and new tires destined for sale, was re- 
quired by a decree of August 16, 1943, 
published in the Uruguayan Diario Ofi- 
cial of August 23. 

Manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing raw rubber as a primary material 
were required to declare the total amount 
of articles containing rubber manufac- 
tured in 1941, 1942, and the first half of 
1943, giving the type and quantity of 
articles produced and the weight of raw 
rubber used, the percentage of raw rub- 
ber entering into each type of item; de- 
claring also their actual stock of both 
manufactured articles and raw rubber. 

The Direction of Industries is to dis- 
tribute all imports of rubber on a pro 
rata basis among local manufacturers, 
in accordance with the actual need for 
the various articles produced, and manu- 
facturers must furnish a monthly report 
to the Direction of Industries of the ar- 
ticles manufactured from the rubber 
thus provided. Certificates of necessity 
must be obtained for the sale of tires and 
tubes. 

The Direction of Industries is to draw 
up for the approval of the Executive a 
list of rubber articles which it is consid- 
ered expedient to ration, and the Na- 
tional Subsistence Committee will es- 
tablish the sales price of the rationed 
goods. 


Domestic Apples: Maximum _ Sales 


Prices Established in Uruguay.—Sales 
prices in the Department of Montevideo 
for apples of domestic production were 
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fixed at from 16 to 55 centesimos per 
kilogram from wholesaler to retailer, and 
from 20 to 72 centesimos per kilogram 
from retailer to the public, by a decree 
of September 14, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 20. 

Prices of domestic apples in the other 
departments of Uruguay will be based on 
the Montevideo prices, plus cost of trans- 
portation. 

Wheat: Maximum Sales Price Estab- 
lished.—The sales price in Montevideo 
for the wheat that was bought by the 
Bank of the Republic for account and 
order of the Uruguayan Government was 
fixed at 7.50 pesos per 100 kilograms by 
a decree of August 10, 1943, published in 
the Diaro Oficial of August 21. 

The sales price of wheat outside Mon- 
tevideo will be established on the basis 
of the above figure, plus cost of trans- 
portation. 

[For previous announcements relative to 
trade controls affecting wheat, see ForEIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of April 17, May 22, 
and September 4, 1943.] 


Beef Fats: Sales Prices Modified.— 
The sales prices established in Uruguay 
for beef fats by the decree of July 20 were 
modified by a decree of August 14, 1943, 
published in the Uruguayan Diaro Oficial 
of August 21, as follows: From packing 
plant to wholesaler the price ranges from 
0.24 to 0.29 peso per kilogram in casks 
and is 0.74 peso per 2.175 kilogram can; 
from wholesaler to retailer the price 
ranges from 0.26 to 0.36 peso per kilo- 
gram and is 0.82 peso per can; and from 
retailer to the public the price ranges 
from 0.30 to 0.36 peso per kilogram and 
is 0.95 peso per can. 

[For announcement of the decree of July 


20, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 4, 1943.] 


Powdered Eggs: Manufacture Prohib- 
ited—The manufacture in Uruguay of 
powdered eggs, except under authority 
from the Ministry of Industries and 
Labor, was prohibited by a decree of 
September 15, 1943, published in the 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Beverages 


PORTUGAL’S WINE CROP 


The current vintages of all Portuguese 
wines are reported to be good, despite the 
excessive drought during the summer. 

An official notice emanating from the 
Port Wine Institute has fixed 40,000 
pipes of 550 liters each (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) as the maximum to be treated 
at the forthcoming vintage and has 
fixed 950$00 escudos as the minimum 
price per pipe. An additional 10,000 
pipes may be authorized later with the 
restriction that it be treated with brandy 
obtained from the 1943 vintage at a 
higher price than that now prevailing 
for existing supplies. Current quota- 
tions for port wine must are 1400$00 
escudos per pipe. 


Chemicals 


BRITISH Firm To MANUFACTURE AMINO- 
PLASTIC MATERIALS IN AUSTRALIA 


Licenses to manufacture aminoplastic 
materials in Australia have been granted 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, London, 
a British trade publication reports. 

The patents are controlled by British 
Industrial Plastics in the United King- 
dom and Europe. 


OXYGEN FACTORY TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
COLOMBIA 


A new factory is to be established soon 
in Medellin, Colombia, for the produc- 
tion of oxygen, Colombian press reports 
state. 

A Swiss company will erect the plant 
and will also supply the machinery. The 
necessary capital, reported at 200,000 
pesos, is to be subscribed by both Swiss 
and Colombian interests. 

It is expected that the new plant will 
produce for export as well as for domestic 
needs. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY TO BE ESTABLISHED 
IN INDIA 


The new National Chemical Laboratory 
of India will be established in Poona, a 
British technical publication reports. 

Inasmuch as a substantial sum was 
given by Tata & Sons toward its con- 
struction and equipment, this firm’s 
name will be associated with the labora- 
tory and buildings. Indian Wire & Steel 
Products, Ltd., also contributed to the 
project. 


CarRBON-D10xIDE GaS MANUFACTURED IN 
Port ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 


Carbon-dioxide gas, produced by a 
chemical factory in Port Elizabeth, Soutt 
Africa, is furnished to ships calling at 
that port for repairs to their refrigeration 
systems and also to the armed forces 
for military purposes. 





A range of chemical products—from 
disinfectants to special solvents—is man- 
ufactured by the same company. The 
solvents are used by a local tire factory, 
and chemical materials are supplied to 
several oil cormpanies and a dry-battery 
plant. 


Coal and Peat 


CoaL PRODUCTION To BE INCREASED IN 
NorRTH CHINA 


In addition to the 30,000,000 tons of 
coal produced annually by the mines in 
Tatung, China, the Japanese expect pro- 
duction in north China to increase to 
at least 14,400,000 metric tons. This 
plan calls for output of 4,500,000 tons 
from Poshan, 4,400,000 tons from Chung- 
hsing, 2,300,000 tons from Tsinsing, 
1,300,000 tons from Tzehsien, and 1,900- 
000 tons from Taiyuan. 

Setting aside 7,970,000 tons for local 


Silk (Say Nazis) May Be 
New Holland Product 


As part of their program for de- 
industrialization of the occupied 
countries of Europe and converting 
them into gigantic sources of raw 
materials for the “master race,” 
German authorities are attempting 
to glorify the possibilities of silk 
culture in the Netherlands. The 
Nazi radio station of Hilversum re- 
ported recently that “many per- 
sons have taken up the culture of 
silk as a hobby” and offered the 
additional information that tests 
in recent years have “proved there 
is a great future for silk culture in 
Holland.” 

The Netherlands Silk Culture 
Association in Naarden and the 
“Holland” Textile Factory at Ens- 
chede are prepared to give full in- 
formation to interested parties, the 
broadcaster said. He added that 
the factory is prepared to instruct 
those wishing to take up silk cul- 
ture in their spare time and to sup- 
ply eggs and mulberry bushes for 
feeding the worms. The market 
price for 1,200 cocoons, weighing 1 
kilogram, is 15 guilders (approxi- 
mately $8). 

“Silk will always have a great 
value, regardless of the trade cycle,” 
the Hilversum broadcaster con- 
cluded. “It may, therefore, well 
become a great Dutch home indus- 
try, now that a special variety of 
mulberry bush has been culti- 
vated which stands up against the 
northern climate.” 
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consumption and 2,330,000 tons for ship. 
ment to central and south China, the 
remainder of the total 44,400,000 tons is 
to be shipped to Japan. Since the pur- 
pose of increased production is to achieve 
larger shipments to Japan, the amounts 
assigned for consumption in China are 
to be reduced in the event of decreased 
production. 


CoaL PRODUCTION, Nova ScOTIA, CANapa 


Coal production in Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, dropped to 3,634,925 tons in the 
first 7 months of 1943 from the 4,436,531 
tons reported for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942. 

Seventy-five percent of the coal pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia comes from the 
Cape Breton collieries of the Dominion 
Coal Co. In the first 8 months of 1943 
these collieries produced 2,124,570 tons, 
representing a 20-percent drop from out- 
put in the comparable period of the 
preceding year. 


INCREASED PEAT SUPPLIES AVAILABLE IN 
EIRE 


Although there has been no indication 
of a change in the rationing or price of 
peat in Dublin, Eire, the foreign press 
states that increased supplies are avail- 
able. Production of the Turf Develop- 
ment Board has been limited to little 
more than that of last year, but supplies 
from other sources are better. More 
peat cutters than ever before were on 
the bogs during the late spring and sum- 
mer, but heavy rains after the peat was 
cut reduced its quality. 


Coat PROSPECTING, EIRE 


Coal prospecting is to be conducted 
at Gortia and Farnlough, County Ty- 
rone, Eire, by an English company under 
a lease for which negotiations are now 
practically complete. 


MEXICAN CoAL Deposits INCORPORATED 
INTO NATIONAL MINING RESERVES 


Deposits of anthracite and bituminous 
coal throughout Mexico are incorporated 
into the National Mining Reserves by a 
declaration of the Minister of National 
Economy, signed August 31, 1943. 

The aim is to increase production, reg- 
ulate output and distribution, discover 
new sources, and avoid monopolies. 


CoaL RESOURCES OF SCOTLAND, U. K.., 
STUDIED 


A potential coal output in southeastern 
Scotland of 30,000,000 tons a year for at 
least 200 years is reported by the foreign 
press as a finding of a commission ap- 
pointed by the Government to look into 
the future of Scotland’s coal fields. 
Mining engineers and surveyors have re- 
ported valuable seams in Lothian, Fife, 
and Clackmannan, with the _ richest 
seams in East Fife and Clackmannan, 
from Leven to many miles below the 
Firth of Forth. An inevitable shift from 
the west to the east is indicated. 
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FvuEL RATIONING IN SWITZERLAND 


All domestic solid fuels, including coal, 
peat, and firewood, are rationed in Swit- 
gerland. An exception is made in the 
use of wood by owners of wood lots or 
woodworking factories. 

Coal and lignite are being reserved for 
jndustrial purposes, and no coal is being 
allotted this year for the heating of 
homes. 

Special regulations are to be issued 
for the use of sawdust. 


Construction 


PunTA ARENAS, CHILE, CONTEMPLATING 
CONSTRUCTION OF NEw WATER SYSTEM 


The municipal government of the city 
of Punta Arenas in southern Chile is con- 
templating a study to ascertain the cost 
of building a new water system and of 
changing the source of supply. The 
present system was established in 1912, 
and, though the city has grown in popu- 
lation from 10,000 to 30,000, no altera- 
tions have been made except to extend 
the supply mains. 


CONSTRUCTION IN BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 


In the first quarter of 1943, 103 con- 
struction permits for private apartment 
houses were granted in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, compared with 177 during the cor- 
responding period in 1942. Including 
other construction licenses, 360 permits 
were granted, compared with 555 in the 
first quarter of 1942. The number of 
special construction permits for building 
on which work had been started was 
reduced from 60 to 33. 

During the first 3 months of 1943, a 
total of 1,118 new flats (2,634 rooms) 
were completed, compared with 1,550 
flats (3,101 rooms) in the Corresponding 
months in 1942, states the Nazi press. 
During the first 6 months of the year, 
925 apartment buildings and 114 houses 
were completed; also 99 dwellings of one 
or more stories. 

To meet the shortage of housing for 
unmarried workers, a hotel to house 500 
employees has been built by a leading in- 
dustrial enterprise. Each dormitory has 
8 beds and is supplied with showers and 
electrical appliances for the convenience 
of residents. 

Until further notice, the Nazi press 
states, no permits will be granted for pri- 
vate buildings, except those damaged by 
the elements or badly in need of repair. 


Electrical 


Machinery and 
Equipment 


RURAL-ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM CONTEM- 
PLATED BY EIRE 


The Government of Eire is consider- 
ing the enactment of legislation to en- 
able the Electricity Supply Board (a 
semiofficial organization responsible for 
the sale and distribution of electricity 
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Cinchona: New Source in 
East Africa 


After Java fell into Axis hands, 
the Allies decided to conduct re- 
search regarding the fitness of 
British East Africa as a source of 
quinine. To work all the possibili- 
ties most effectively, an organiza- 
tion in that country was created 
to act as a permanent production 
center for all the British African 
colonies, and financial assistance 
toward the research was given 
through the Colonies Welfare and 
Development Fund. 

Greatest potential sources of 
cinchona within the British Afri- 
can domains are Nigeria in West 
Africa and Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika in East Africa. 

When the East Indies fell, meager 
supplies of cinchona seed of an ex- 
tremely virile type were flown to 
Australia, and some of these are 
now in East Africa. 

A new, accelerated method of 
cinchona growing, originated by 
the Russians, may be used in the 
African set-up. Instead of wait- 
ing 3 or 4 years, and sometimes 7, 
for thinning and pruning as has 
been customary in the past, Soviet 
workmen grow the cinchona close 
together and then harvest the en- 
tire plant when it is 1 or 2 years 
old. Because of differences in cli- 
mate, some changes in this plan 
may be necessary in Africa. 
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throughout Eire) to undertake a 10-year 
program of rural electrification at an 
estimated cost of between £20,000,000 and 
£30,000,000. j 

It is reported that the Government has 
requested the board to prepare plans at 
this time, so that work may be started 
simultaneously in as many areas as possi- 
ble when the necessary legislation is en- 
acted and materials become available. 

The number of consumers of electric- 
ity has increased greatly in Eire since 
1930, when the total was only 48,606. By 
1940 the number had risen to 172,545, and 
by 1943 to 210,475. 


Inp1IA’S IMPORTS DECREASE IN VALUE 


India’s imports of electrical equip- 
ment were lower in value for the fiscal 
year from April 1, 1942, through March 
31, 1943, than for the preceding 12 
months, the foreign press says. 

Imports of electrical machinery were 
valued at 23,624,000 rupees in 1941-42 
and at 20,370,000 rupees in 1942-43. 
Electrical instruments received during 
the two periods were valued at 24,009,000 
and 16,320,000 rupees, respectively. 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT To BE. BUILT IN 
MEXICO 


A new hydroelectric plant is to be built 
in the State of Veracruz, Mexico, to serve 
communities within a radius of 100 kilo- 
meters of Tomata, the foreign press re- 
ports. ~The cost is estimated at $615,000. 
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PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


A Spanish trade journal recently made 
a survey of the electrical-manufacturing 
industries in that country and reported 
that there are now 544 enterprises with 
capital of 375,000,000 pesetas. 

The following table shows the number 
of firms engaged in manufacturing var- 
ious types of apparatus, capitalization of 
each class, and production in 1942: 





Types of apparatus | Firms| Capital | 15) 





Machinery, transform- | Num- | 
ers, and apparatus of ber Pesetas Pesetas 
control and measure- --| 200/117, 000, 000) 124, 000, 000 
Batteries... _- -....-| 25] 20,000,000} 31, 000, 000 
Telecommunication...-.| 160} 82, 000, 000/143, 000, 000 
Lamps-.-_.- ! 34| 30, 000, 000 


‘ : 77, 000, 000 
Conductors, insulating | | 





tubes, minor electrical 
material and other 
material for installa- 





tions__- 125/126, 000, 000/128, 000, 000 


Total_. j a Wa 000, mas Be 000, 000 





Complete data covering the raw-ma- 
terial requirements of the industry are 
not available. It is stated, however, that 
annual needs include 3,000 tons of black 
sheet, 7,500 tons of copper, 6,000 tons of 
magnetic sheet, 3,500 tons of lead, 1,000 
tons of brass, 250 tons of aluminum, and 
$0 tons of antimony. 

Existing facilities are adequate to sup- 
ply more than present needs of medium- 
size and small transformers, generators, 
and motors. Actual production of mo- 
tors is equal to only about 60 percent of 
requirements, however, and output of 
transformers to about 40 percent. Last 
year, 38,500 motors of more than 1% 
horsepower were made and 16,500 of less 
than 14% horsepower. Output of trans- 
formers amounted to 1,900 with capacity 
of 125,000 kilowatts. 

The industry is equipped to manufac- 
ture all kinds of meters, except a few 
special types, and has sufficient capacity 
to meet the country’s normal annual re- 
quirements of 150,000. At present, how- 
ever, there is a deficit of about 600,000 as 
a result of war conditions. 

Medium- and low-tension apparatus 
can be produced in fairly large quantities, 
but there are no facilities for making 
high-tension articles. Most laboratory 
apparatus is imported, and the industry 
is not yet capable of meeting national 
needs for measuring devices. 

The battery and storage-battery in- 
dustry is in a position not only to supply 
the domestic market, but also to export 
some goods. Exports of storage batteries 
are rather large, but could be greater if 
more raw materials could be obtained 
and production increased accordingly. 
Last year, total output was only about 50 
percent of normal capacity. 

The number of light bulbs produced 
in 1942 was reported as 26,014,250—a sub- 
stantial improvement over the preceding 
year’s total of 18,918,077. Demand for 
light bulbs has increased greatly since 
the Spanish Civil War. This may be 
traced to a decrease in production and 
exhaustion of existing stocks during and 
immediately following the war, the 
shorter life of lamps recently manufac- 
tured (because of inferior quality of raw 
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domestication of the vicufia. 


softest of any known animal fiber. 
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Peru Now Domesticates the Vicufia, Source of Fine Wool 


The vicufia, a rare animal of the high Andes prized for its fine wool, is 
being domesticated in Peru, says the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. More than 300 animals have been established on a 
hacienda near Puno in the Peruvian plateau region. President Manuel 
Prado, in a recent message to the Peruvian Congress, told of the successful 
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: The vicufia is the smallest and rarest of a New World family of animals 
> related to the camel. Other members of this family are the llama, the 
> domesticated beast of burden of the Andes; the alpaca, a smaller member of 
, the family which produces the alpaca wool of commerce; and the guanaco. 
> The guanaco has never been domesticated. It is found in its wild state as 
s =§6far south as the Straits of Magellan. It is believed to be the animal from 
> which the other three members of the family were derived. 

: The vicuna is a small, gazelle-like animal, about 2 feet high at the shoulder, 
> whose habitat is the upper valleys of the Andes, ranging from 14,000 to 16,000 
> feet above sea level. It has a coat of remarkably fine wool, said to be the 
4 The wool is tan on the back, ranging 
> to white on the under side of the animal. 

> The vicufia has been hunted almost to extinction. So the governments of 
> Peru and Bolivia enacted stringent laws to protect it. Only a small percentage 
> of the male animals can be shot each year. - 

; Now that the efforts to domesticate the vicufa have met with success, it 
> is believed that they will multiply more rapidly. The animal is hardy. The 
> domesticated animals can be sheared like sheep, and it is no longer necessary 
> to destroy the animal to get the wool. 

; In 1941 Peru exported about 900 pounds of vicufia wool, at the wholesale 
> price of about $3 a pound. Practically all of this wool is sold by the Peruvian 
> Government to a New York firm, which makes it into cloth and garments for 
those who can afford them. A vicufa overcoat costs from $350 to $400. 
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materials), and increased use of elec- 
tricity for lighting. 

It is believed that bulb output could 
be raised to 40,000,000 without additional 
facilities. 

The capacity of the radio branch of 
the industry is large enough to supply 
the market, but, as in the case of other 
types of apparatus, raw-material short- 
ages prevent maximum operation. Es- 
timated annual need is 130,000 sets, but 
only 45,000 were made last year. Few 
tubes are made in Spain and it is diffi- 
cult to import them. 

Some broadcasting equipment is made 
and practically all the telephone ma- 
terial used is from local factories. 

Manufacture of sound film and electro 
medicinal equipment is acquiring greater 
importance, but is still in the develop- 
ment stage. 

Lack of copper is hampering the pro- 
duction of uncovered electrical conduc- 
tors, and shortages of rubber and lead, 
in addition to copper, are seriously af- 
fecting output of insulated conductors. 

Last year, 2,000,000 meters of insulat- 
ing tubing was manufactured. This was 
not enough to meet the needs of the 
national market, but it is estimated that 
this branch of the industry, if operating 
at capacity, could produce twice the 
quantity normally required for home con- 
sumption. 

Apparatus for electrical heating, as well 
as miscellaneous material for installa- 
tions in general, is supplied domestically. 
Resistance coils are not produced in 
Spain, however, and it is difficult to im- 
port as many as are wanted. 

Use of electric refrigerators and refrig- 
erating machinery is expanding, and the 
manufacture of these types of equipment 
is becoming more important. 





STEAM CENTRAL To BE CONSTRUCTED IN 
TERUEL, SPAIN 


Construction of a steam central in 
Teruel, Spain, by the Eléctricas Reunidas 
de Zaragoza S. A. has been authorized by 
the General Administration of Industry 
in Madrid. The initial capacity of the 
plant will be 10,000 kilowatts, but this will 
later be increased to 40,000. 

It is expected that approximately 7 
years will be required for completion of 
the project. Boilers and turbogenerators 
for the production of 10,000 kilowatts are 
to be in operation by September 1945; 
equipment for the generation of another 
10,000 kilowatts by September 1947; and 
equipment necessary to bring the capac- 
ity of the plant up to 40,000 kilowatts by 
September 1950. 


PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION OF HYDROELEC- 
TRIC STATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Chairman of the Electricity Com- 
mission of South Africa has stated, ac- 
cording to the foreign press, that it may 
be possible to put the large hydroelectric 
station under construction on the Vaal 
River into partial operation toward the 
end of 1943. The principal concern of 
the station will be to supply power to the 
Witwaters Rand gold mines, towns, and 
industries. 

When this project was started in 1939, 
the initial installation of 108,000 kilo- 
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watts was scheduled for completion by 
1941, but the work has been delayed con. 
siderably because of the war. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop-Crop ACREAGE INCREASED IN EIRE 


An over-all tillage increase in Eire of 
30,000 acres is indicated for 1943 by g 
preliminary estimate of the Department 
of Industry and Commerce, based on re- 
turns from 25 percent of the electrica) 
divisions of the country. 

The most outstanding increase is in 
the acreage planted to sugar beets— 
82,000 acres, or an increase of about 50 
percent over the area planted in 1942, 

Other gains are recorded in the areg 
planted to barley, which totaled 211,809 
acres, or an increase of 13.7 percent over 
the preceding year, and oats at 938,200 
acres, or an increase of 6.9 percent. 

Estimated areas sown to the principal 
food crops in 1943, as compared with 
1942, are as follows: 


[In acres] 





Item 1942 1943 
Corn 1,645,900 1, 662, 400 
W heat 574, 700 506, 900 
Oats. __. ..| 877,800 938, 200 
Barley 186, 200 211, 800 
Potatoes _. ..| 425, 500 405, 100 
Turnips__. 146, 400 141, 600 
Mangels 83, 600 83, 500 
Sugar beets____. . 54, 900 82, 600 





Prices for wheat, barley, and oats of 
the 1943 harvest, which have been fixed 
by the Emergency Powers (Cereals) 
Order made by the Minister for Agri- 
culture, are the same as those for 1942, 
except that this year there is no maxi- 
mum price for oats. Last year it was 25 
shillings and 8 pence per barrel of 196 
pounds. ‘ 

The price for 1943 harvest wheat in 
Eire, bought from growers for milling, 
ranges from 47 to 50 shillings a barrel 
(280 pounds). The price of barley is 
fixed at 35 shillings a barrel (224 pounds), 
and the minimum price for oats is 21 
shillings a barrel (196 pounds). 


EUROPEAN CROP PROSPECTS 


Crop prospects throughout continental 
Europe are good this year, according to 
the Aris press. An article published 
August 20 stated that while it was too 
early to report regarding the over-all 
European harvest, results in general were 
believed better than last year. Favor- 
able weather and efforts on the part of 
several countries to intensify cultivation 
were important factors in the increase in 
crops. 

Germany is expected to realize a good 
average crop of cereals. In the future, 
preference is to be given to autumn 
sowings which have decreased somewhat 
as a result of weather and the war, but 
which ordinarily yield larger harvests 
than spring sowings. It is believed that 
the crop of oleaginous plants will also be 
satisfactory both in quality and in quan- 
tity. 
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France is making efforts to increase 
production and has mobilized both citi- 
gens and agricultural machinery. An 
area of 300,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) has been sown in wheat and in 
addition, cultivation or oleaginous plants, 
sugar beets, vegetables, and potatoes has 
peenincreased. The fight against potato 
parasites is being carried on and, al- 
though some damage has been caused by 
dryness in many regions of France, it is 
practically certain that this year’s yield 
will be better than last. The grape crop 
js said to be particularly good. 

It is hoped that Belgium’s wheat re- 
quirements will be covered for the com- 
ing year. The cultivation of potatoes 
and oleaginous plants has been in- 
creased. 

Since 1940, the cultivation of wheat 
in the Netherlands has increased by 25 
percent, potatoes by 70 percent, and veg- 
etables by 38 percent. Crop prospects in 
general are good. 

Among the northern countries, Den- 
mark expects a satisfactory crop and 
even contemplates possible exportations. 
In Norway, which depends largely on 
imports, many grazing lands have been 
sown with a view to bettering the pro- 
visioning situation. 

Because of dryness, it was necessary to 
replow winter sowings in the Ukraine, 
and carry out new plantings. This was 
accomplished in sufficient time, however, 
to expect fair returns. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, Nova Scoria, 
CANADA 


Production of creamery butter in Nova 
Scotia totaled 1,034,666 pounds in June 
and 1,048,391 pounds in July, the latter 
figure being an all-time record. Both 
months were ahead of the correspond- 
ing months of last year, July showing an 
advance of about 18 percent. 

Pastures in Nova Scotia reportedly 
were in excellent condition through the 
summer, and milk production was high. 

Output of creamery butter in the first 
7 months of 1943 amounted to 4,606,906 
pounds, almost 15 percent above the cor- 
responding period of 1942, when 4,013,480 
pounds were produced. 


BUTTER SITUATION IN EIRE 


Present butter stocks in Eire reportedly 
are reasonably satisfactory, but more 
economy in the use of creamery butter 
during the next few months is essential 
to insure maintenance of the weekly ra- 
tion of one-half pound per person 
throughout the winter, according to a 
foreign press item. 

Monthly butter consumption in Eire is 
now about 5,376,000 pounds, which is 
about 250,000 pounds more than was orig- 
inally considered as a surplus for use 
during the peak production period. 

Production is said to be somewhat 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of last year, however, and the Govern- 
ment hopes that the quantity needed 
for the winter reserve may be secured. 
To attain this end, the Government has 
issued orders that butter may not be 
served in restaurants, cafes, and simi- 
lar eating places, at meals consisting of 
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two or more courses and including meat 
or fish and a vegetable. The menu must 
show the words: “It is illegal to serve 
butter at luncheons and dinners.” 

Only hotels and restaurants registered 
with the Department of Supplies are eli- 
gible for permits to purchase butter and 
should any of these violate the order their 
permits will be withdrawn and proceed- 
ings will be taken against them. 


Fish and Products 


FISHING INDUSTRY IN THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES, CANADA 


The Atlantic fisheries of Canada 
showed great seasonal improvement in 
June and July and fish were reported un- 
usually plentiful. The Eastern Fisheries 
Division reports that 74,646,700 pounds 
of fish, valued at $3,094,950, were landed 
in the Maritime Provinces in June, com- 
pared with 63,736,500 pounds, valued at 
$2,075,440, in June 1942. The catch of 
lobsters—7,027,600 pounds, valued at 
$1,212,912—increased by 887,200 pounds 
and $513,268 over June of last year. An 
advance of 4,787,700 pounds and $101,807 
was registered in the catch of mackerel 
which totaled 12,283,100 pounds valued 
at $314,155. 

The haddock catch increased 1,179,100 
pounds and $155,640 and catches and 
value of salmon, herring, and pollock also 
rose. The catches of sardines and hake 
decreased Compared with June 1942. 

For July, the report shows a total catch 
of 87,981,800 pounds of fish with a landed 
value of $2,417,828, which. was 16,404,700 
pounds and $820,411 more than in July 
1942. Cod landings, when compared 
with July 1942, increased by 7,909,200 
pounds and the landed value increased 
by $336,037; the catch of sardines in- 
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creased by 6,494,000 pounds and the 
landed value by $121,731. Hake 
registered a decrease in Catch of 2,624,- 
800 pounds but the landed value in- 
creased by $44,621, and herring showed 
a decrease in catch of 158,600 pounds 
but an increase in value of $27,421. 
Lobsters, which were out of season in 
most areas, showed an increase in catch 
over last year of 124,900 pounds and 
$49,741. 

An indication of the condition of the 
fishing industry in the Maritime Prov- 
inces in 1942 is given in a preliminary 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for that year. According to this 
report, the value of fisheries output in 
Prince Edward Island in 1942 was $1,639,- 
539 compared with $952,026 in 1941. The 
lobster fishery, which provided 51 per- 
cent of the total production, had a mar- 
keted value in 1942 of $837,272. Second 
in importance was the hake fishery with 
an output valued at $291,523, or about 
18 percent of the whole. 


Fruits and Nuts 


FrRuIT CROPS IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Weather conditions have been gener- 
ally favorable to apple production in 
Western Ontario, Canada, and late in 
August commercial production was esti- 
mated at 373,000 barrels, an increase of 
10 percent over earlier estimates, and a 
7 percent increase over 1942 totals. 

The cherry crop in Ontario amounted 
to only 102,500 bushels or 61 percent less 
than last year. Grapes are estimated at 
28,150 tons, a 22 percent decrease from 
1942. Vineyards are reported to be in 
good condition. The peach crop now 
shows an estimated decrease of 75 per- 
cent from that of last year, and 5 per- 
cent less than the July estimate. The 
pear crop is estimated at 282,100 bushels, 
a 31 percent decrease from the 1942 crop. 
Plums represent a 43 percent decrease 
from the yield in 1942. 

In Eastern Ontario, weather and 
moisture conditions have been favorable 
to apples since August, but cherries 
yielded only 57 percent of last year’s 
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Ukrainian “Pea-Shrub” Seed: New Source of Food? 


In the Germans’ efforts to promote the cultivation of plants of importance 
to the Ukrainian provisioning economy (before the present Soviet Ukraine- 
cleansing drive) they were making use of the so-called pea shrub. An axis 
press item states that the pea shrub has a seed the nutritious content of which 
is only slightly inferior to that of the soybean. 

The pea shrub, a woody plant, is related to the bean family and is normally 
the size of a hazelnut shrub. The Soviets originally cultivated this plant to 
use it as a protective wall for preventing erosions and protecting slopes from 
landslides. Last year further experiments reportedly showed that this plant 
could be important in provisioning the Ukraine, as the seeds contain a high 
percentage of fat, albumen, and starch. Tests made with the plant by public 
kitchens have been successful, and the Russian people to whom this plant for- 
merly was unknown as a food ingredient have found it to their liking. 

The yellow acacialike blossoms of the pea shrub have a high-quality 
honey content. It is a perennial, which flowers in its fourth or fifth year. 

Special conditions determine the height of the shrub in the Ukraine; its 
widespread roots help to hold the soil on slopes and ravines. When the seed 
ripens, suddenly, the husks open and the seeds fall out, but this year (accord- 
ing to Nazi plans) the sprigs of the pea shrub were to be cut off along with 
the husks and passed through a threshing machine. 
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crop. The sizing of pears is below normal 
and only 35 percent of last year’s crop is 
expected, while the yield of plums is es- 
timated at only 25 percent of that of 
1942. 


PORTUGAL’S ALMOND-CROP PROSPECTS 


Almond production in Portgual this 
year is not expected to reach the volume 
it did in 1942. About the middle of 
February, the southern portions of the 
country, in which the largest quantities 
of almonds are produced, experienced 
storms and strong winds that destroyed 
a part of the blossoms. In the Douro 
River region in the north, however, ideal 
climatic conditions prevailed in the blos- 
soming season. 

Stocks on hand, estimated as low as 
10 to 20 metric tons in late August 1942, 
were estimated to be 400 tons in the cor- 
responding month this year. For the 
past several months the market has been 
poor because of the uncertainty of con- 
ditions in Europe and especially to the 
unwillingness of the exporters to accept 
orders from Germany. AS a conse- 
quence, stocks have remained high and 
prices have fallen. Shelled almonds of 
the best quality are currently quoted at 
from 30 to 32 escudos per kilogram in 
contrast to a price of 40 escudos a year 
ago. 

Estimates of the almond crop in the 
Algarve district average 3,000 metric tons 
“em casca” (in the shell) which is roughly 
convertible into from 600 to 700 tons “em 
miolo” (shelled). In the northern dis- 
trict the crop is expected to be almost 
twice that of last year, when the esti- 
mate was 1,500 tons of almonds in the 
shell. Thus, production of shelled al- 
monds in this region may be expected 
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to reach about 500 tons, based upon a 
crop of 2,500 tons of nuts in the shell. 

The total 1943 crop is thus estimated at 
5,500 metric tons of almonds in the shell 
and from 1,100 to 1,200 tons shelled. 
Added to stocks on hand, there should be 
about 1,600 tons of shelled almonds 
available, of which Portugal’s share for 
the domestic market amounts to about 
300 tons. 


SPANISH RAISIN CROP 


Production estimates of Spanish 
raisins vary at this time because of vary- 
ing estimates of damage to grapes in 
several growing areas, especially in the 
western coastal region. It is believed, 
however, that the 1943 Muscatel raisin 
crop will be from 300,000 to 350,000 boxes 
of 10 kilograms each, or about the same 
as last year’s crop. There is no carry- 
over from last year’s crop. 

Last season’s production is said to have 
been disappointing from every point of 
view. Prices were excessively high and 
resulted in a great decline in domestic 
consumption. There were no exports in 
1942, and toward the end of the year the 
unsold portion of the crop was unusually 
large. The raisins were rapidly deterio- 
rating in quality when practically all 
the usable stocks were exported to 
Sweden and Switzerland under barter ar- 
rangements, at a heavy cut in prices— 
part of which the growers and processors 
had to share. 

Trade estimates for the 1943 Valencia 
raisin crop of Spain are about the same 
as last year, or approximately 5,000 
metric tons. Growers claim the crop is 
of good quality despite this year’s dry 
weather conditions. 

All surplus stocks of Spanish raisins 
have been exhausted, and the Govern- 
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Musical-Instrument Manufacture in Mexico: Opportunities 
for New Enterprises? 


Although Mexicans are proverbially a music-loving people, there is at 
present almost no music industry in their country. With the exception of 
native instruments, such as home-made fiddles, guitars, tom-toms, flutes, and 
fifes, practically all musical instruments are imported (notes the Mexican- 
American Review). In 1941 Mexico’s purchases of such instruments, in- 
cluding phonographs and radios, amounted to 8,540,000 pesos. Now, with the 
supply from Europe cut off and only a limited number available from the 
United States, it seems to be an auspicious time to begin the manufacture 
of all such musical instruments as are in demand there. 

Those who are conversant with the radio industry, particularly, are con- 
vinced that the time is now opportune for some one with capital to invest 
to start the manufacture of radios in Mexico. There are still some 50 radio 
stores operating in the Federal District, and many more throughout the 
country, but stocks are difficult to obtain, and the present business consists 


The making of phonograph records has proved highly profitable in Mexico. 
One branch of an American corporation, started in Mexico City 8 years ago, 
operates to capacity with a night and day shift. 

The “juke-box” business, previous to the war, amounted annually to more 
than $1,200,000, says the Mexican-American Review. The machines were 
made in the United States, and were sold at $2,000 each, on the installment 


The Revolution ruined the piano trade which had flourished up to that 
The guitar is the most popular small instrument in Mexico. The best of 


these instruments come from Valencia, Spain, and cost between 500 and 1,000 
pesos. Thousands of guitars are made in Mexico, but many of these are of 
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ment has not as yet authorized the ex. 
port of this year’s crop. 

Prices are said to be under discussion 
in Madrid, but have not been fixed. It ig 
expected by dealers that prices will be 
around 250 pesetas per 50 kilograms, 


Grain and Products 


CHILE’s WHEAT ACREAGE 


Approximately 829,136 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres) were sown to wheat 
in Chile in the 1943-44 crop year, accord- 
ing to the first official estimate of the 
Chilean Ministry of Agriculture. This 
indicates a gain of 11 percent over acre. 
age in 1942-43, when only 747,294 hec. 
tares were sown to wheat. 

The Institute of Agricultural Econ- 
omy, in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, has carried on an extensive 
campaign to induce farmers to sow 
larger areas of their land to wheat this 
year and thereby return the country to 
a position of self-sufficiency in the pro- 
duction of this breadstuff. 

The present wheat-acreage figures are 
the highest since 1934-35, when 857,996 
hectares were sown. 


Fiour MILL ESTABLISHED IN COSTA Rica 


The Empresa Harinera Nacional, 
Ltda., San Jose, the first flour mill to 
be established in Costa Rica, was offi- 
cially inaugurated in September 1943, 
It began operations with hard spring 
wheat imported from the United States. 
Under its recently registered trade-mark 
“Oro,” the company is now offering 
wheat flour, flour for the manufacture 
of black bread, wheat tips for poultry 
feed,and bran. Although the mill’s price 
for wheat flour is slightly below the of- 
ficial ceiling price, it is still above the 
price at which imported flour is being 
offered currently because of the fear 
that the large stocks which have accu- 
mulated will deteriorate. 

One of the major incentives to the 
establishment of a flour mill in Costa 
Rica was to provide a source of supply 
for bran which is essential to the live- 
stock industry. Bran is being offered 
by the new mill at $7 per 100 pounds 
without bag. This compares favorably 
with the current quotation of $8 for rice 
bran, a less desirable product, and is 
below the price of imported bran. 


Meats and Products 


EIRE RESUMES CANNED-ME\AT PRODUCTION 


It is reported that 10 firms in Eire 
engaged in the production of canned 
meat and employing 1,200 workers are 
to resume export to the United Kingdom. 
Before the close of the season on March 
31, 1944, it is expected that these firms 
will ship to the United Kingdom about 
22,500,000 pounds of canned beef valued 
at more than £1,250,000 sterling. 

This canning of beef for export makes 
raw materials available for a number of 
important domestic industries. It pro- 
vides hides for tanning and some ma- 
terials for soap making, as well as an 
additional supply of pressed tongue now 
in considerable demand because of the 
shortage of bacon and ham. 
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Meat CONSUMPTION IN SWITZERLAND 


An average of 79 pounds of meat per 
person was consumed in Switzerland in 
1942, or 22 pounds less than in 1941. Of 
this amount, 35 pounds were beef and 
24 pounds pork. 

Consumption of canned fish and shell- 
fish decreased from 4 pounds in 1941 to 
3.3 pounds in 1942, while that of fresh 
fish increased from 1 to 2 pounds. 

A reduction occurred in the consump- 
tion of poultry from 3 pounds to about 
1 pound during 1942, and about 7 pounds 
of unrationed meat were consumed per 
person. 


Poultry and Products 


PouLTRY, EGGS, AND BUTTER IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco is noted for its pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs, and figures 
do not vary much from year to year. 

Native butter production has remained 
stationary over a period of years, al- 
though the production of butter by Eu- 
ropean dairymen is growing. 

The average production of poultry in 
the years 1934 to 1942 was 30,000,000 a 
year. The average number of eggs pro- 
duced in these years was 500,000,000 an- 
nually. Butter production, expressed in 
quintals (1 quintal=220.46 pounds), was 
as follows: Average 1934-1939, European 
300 and native 1,000; 1940, European and 
native each 1,000; 1941, European 1,100, 
native 1,000; and 1942, European 1,140, 
native 1,000. 


Sugars and Products 
DECREASE IN AUSTRALIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Sugar production in Australia for the 
year ended June 30, 1943, amounted to 
605,296 tons, according to the foreign 
press. This was the lowest figure in the 
past decade. 

In the peak year 1939, output was 891,- 
422 tons, and in 1940 and 1941, the to- 
tals were 759,446 and 696,815 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Favorable climatic conditions in the 
sugar belt in 1939 are believed to be the 
principal reason for the large produc- 
tion that year. The Australian Sugar 
Producers’ Association, however, consid- 
ers that less favorable conditions in sub- 
sequent years have been of only second- 
ary importance in the declining output. 
Major factors have been shortage of la- 
bor and fertilizers. 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Sugar production in the Dominican 
Republic amounted to approximately 
1,723 short tons in August 1943, accord- 
ing to the Dominican Sugar Institute. 

With the termination of operations of 
the two small sugar mills in the Republic 
early in September, all grinding by Do- 
minican sugar producers ceased for the 
1942-43 season. Present activity con- 
sists only of exports and local sales from 
stocks now on hand. 

During August, the last of the 1942 
sugar crop and more than 24,251 short 
tons of the 1943 crop were exported, leav- 
ing approximately 424,614 tons on hand 
as of August 31, 1943. 
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“Cellufix”: Sweden’s Newly Developed Adhesive 


A new adhesive—“Cellufix’—has recently appeared on the Swedish market. 

This material, developed at the laboratory of the Svartvik sulfite mill 
(Svenska Cellolosa A/B.), is not a substitute, reports state, but a chemical- 
technical product not previously made in Sweden. Domestic requirements 
for such material have been supplied in the past by imports from Germany 
of methyl and ethyl] cellulose, cellulose glycolate, and similar products. 

“Cellufix” is described as both colorless and odorless and is said to be 
soluble in water at almost any temperature. Another important property 
claimed for this product is its ability to form a clear, homogeneous, viscose 
solution even when mixed with a large quantity of water. When dry, it be- 
comes a clear, transparent film resembling gelatine. 

Many uses have been demonstrated for “Cellufix.” Tests have shown that 
75 to 80 rolls of wallpaper can be pasted with 1 kilogram of the material. 
When mixed with wood flour and gypsum, it becomes a suitable filler, and it 
can also be used in producing glue paint. It has been employed in the textile 
industry to manufacture a printing paste to replace gum tragacanth and it 
also makes a thinner for washing compounds. Dissolved in water, “Cellufix” 
has been a satisfactory substitute for oil in some cases. 

Two types of this compound are produced. “Cellufix” proper is a dry, white 
material, while “Cellugel,” manufactured as a geiatinous substance, is a more 
highly refined form of “Cellufix” and is said to bind twice as much water. 

“Cellugel” is intended primarily for the food industry. It binds sugar in 
the same way as glucose, which makes it of interest to caterers; it is reported 
to have been employed successfully in the manufacture of marmalade and 
to have served as a butter substitute. 
possibilities in the cosmetic industry. 

Considerable interest has been shown in “Cellufix,” and it is expected that 
production eventually will make Sweden self-sufficient in this commodity. 
The Svartvik plant has a capacity of 1 metric ton per day, or 350 metric tons 
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More than 25,000,000 U. S. gallons of 
blackstrap molasses remain on hand in 
the Dominican Republic, of which about 
14,000,000 gallons represent the carry- 
over from the 1942 crop. Final statistics 
are not yet available on the exact amount 
of molasses “ditched” from the 1943 crop, 
but preliminary figures indicate a loss of 
more than 3,000,000 gallons. Sugar pro- 
ducers are hopeful that at least a portion 
of the molasses now on hand may be 
moved before the end of the year. 


Spices and Related Products 


GINGER AND CHILI-PEPPER ExXPorRTs FROM 
SIERRA LEONE 


Exports of ginger from Sierra Leone 
to the United Kingdom in July 1943, 
amounted to 172,480 pounds. No chili 
peppers were exported. In the same 
month, 6,720 pounds of ginger were sent 
by rail to Freetown. 

About 110,880 pounds of ginger and 
10,326 pounds of chili peppers were ready 
for shipment in July 1943. 


Vegetables and Products 


NEW PLANT PROCESSING SOYBEANS IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A modern, well-equipped plant for the 
processing of soybeans into food products 
has been constructed in “Serbia,” Yugo- 
slavia, according to the Aris press. The 
concern, which is believed to be the first 
of its kind in the country, is allegedly 
directed by one of Serbia’s outstanding 
economic experts. 

The factory is planning to initiate a 
night shift so that increasing demand 
for soybean products may be met. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 6,000 
liters’ of foodstuffs (1 liter=0.908 dry 
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quart and 1.0567 liquid quarts) such as 
soybean milk and soybean flour. Hos- 
pitals and social-service institutions are 
now being supplied with the factory’s 
output. 


Glass and Products 


LIMESTONE GLASS MANUFACTURED IN 
CANADA 


A Manitoba glass factory is said to be 
the first in the world to manufacture 
electrically melted limestone glass. All 
raw materials used in manufacturing and 
packaging are obtained in Canada, ex- 
cept sand, which is imported from the 
United States at the rate of 8 tons daily. 


GLass MANUFACTURE EXPANDED IN SWEDEN 


A plan for the expansion of the win- 
dow-glass factory of the Oxelosund Iron 
Works at Oxelosund, Sweden, from its 
present capacity of 240,000 cases to 
500,000 cases is reported by the foreign 
press. Four other manufacturers of win- 
dow glass are listed in the Swedish In- 
dustrial Directory, but 70 percent of the 
total output comes from the Oxelosund 
plant. 

All wire glass used in Sweden is im- 
ported, but the Oxelosund company is 
planning a factory that will have an an- 
nual production capacity of 100,000 
square meters of wire glass. A glass- 
grinding plant for window glass in di- 
mensions up to 2.5 by 1.1 meters is 
another project included in the com- 
pany’s construction program, the total 
cost of which is estimated at 6,000,000 
crowns. 

The Swedish press calls attention to 
Germany’s interest in bringing the Swed- 
ish glass industry into an organization 
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of the European glass industry, which 
now includes the glass manufacturers of 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
the Balkans. 


Hardware 


InpD14’s IMPORTS DECREASE IN VALUE 


The value of hardware imported by 
India in the 12-month period ended 
March 31, 1943, was approximately 50 
percent lower than for the precedineg 
year, a foreign trade journal reports. 
Hardware imports were valued at 21,- 
842,000 rupees in 1941-42 and at 10,053,- 
000 rupees in 1942-43. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
SWEDEN TO USE SUBSTITUTE LEATHER 


Substitute leather was to have been 
placed on the Swedish market at the end 
of August, according to press reports. 
The Bofors product made of leather 
waste and nitrocellulose seemed likely to 
be the first one ready. Production of 
this substitute is expected to be adequate 
to cover normal consumption of sole 
leather for repair of shoes. Experi- 
ments are being made with a few other 
substitutes including a thiokol type of 
synthetic rubber. 

Women’s and children’s wooden-soled 
shoes with light textile uppers, many 
brightly colored, were produced in con- 
siderable number during the summer 
season. There was a good demand for 
these shoes, which were ration free. 

As of June 3, 1943, rubber footwear 
can be purchased for half the regular 





point value if an old pair of rubber shoes, 
rubber boots, or rubbers is delivered in 
exchange. 


LEATHER SHORTAGE IN BRITAIN ACUTE 


The leather shortage has become so 
acute in Great Britain that the footwear 
industry has been forced to consider a 
heavy temporary cut in production. 
Some factories may even have to close 
for a few months. 

Wooden soles will be used for 40 per- 
cent of the women’s shoes manufactured 
and 60 percent of the men’s shoes. Pro- 
duction of children’s footwear is now 
taking precedence over production of 
that for adults. 


Hides and Skins 


SWITZERLAND'S TANNING INDUSTRY SLOW 


Scarcity of raw materials continued 
to prevent full-scale employment in 
Switzerland’s tanning industry during 
the first quarter of 1943. Owing to lack 
of imports, production was limited almost 
entirely to domestic hides and skins. A 
substantial decrease in slaughterings 
during the spring caused a further re- 
duction of supplies. 


Tanning Materials 


RUMANIA GATHERS SUMAC FoR TANNIC ACID 


Arrangements for large-scale gather- 
ing of sumac leaves have been made by 
Rumania’s Bureau of Forests, states the 
Nazi press. It is expected that about 
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4,000,000 kilograms of dried sumac leaves, 
which contain 25 percent tannic acid, 
will be obtained for use of tanneries 
throughout the country. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Costa RICAN PRODUCTION OF BALSA Woop 


Portable sawmills are being installed 
in Costa Rica to increase balsa-wood pro- 
duction, the foreign press reports, and 
other facilities for stepping up balsa out- 
put also have been expanded. The yield 
is expected to prove an important addi- 
tion to the supply from Ecuador. 


Inp1A’s TEAK PLANTATIONS ENLARGED 


Considerable progress has been made 
in India in establishing and maintaining 
teak plantations, states an Indian publi- 
cation. 

An eventual shortage of natural teak is 
expected, and, to guard against a lack of 
this important timber, plantation teak 
has been raised on an increasing scale. 
Plantations were started in Madras as 
early as 1842 and have repaid many 
times their original cost. Since then, 
plantings have been made in all the 
Provinces, except the Punjab and Sind, 
and in a number of States. All India now 
has more than 200,000 acres of teak 
plantations, and additions are being 
made at the rate of 6,000 acres annually, 


BaALsSA-Woop INDUSTRY IN ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s balsa-wood industry oper- 
ated at normal levels in July. Exports 
for that month, and also for the first 6 
months of 1943, showed a considerable 
increase over the corresponding period of 
1942. 


INDIAN TEA CHESTS MADE From PLywoop 


Experiments have been conducted by 
the Forest Research Institute of India, 
Dehra Dun, to determine the suitability 
of domestic timbers for the manufacture 
of plywood tea chests, the Indian press 
announces. 

A tea chest must withstand severe han- 
dling and must provide protection against 
moisture and other conditions that would 
impair the quality of the contents. 
Chests made from 19 d'fferent varieties 
of Indian woods have been tested so far. 

Approximately 350,000,000 pounds of 
tea are exported from India annually. 
This amount, together with local con- 
sumption, requires about 5,000,000 chests 
each year. 


SWITZERLAND CuTsS MorE TREES FOR FUEL 


Cantons were requested by the Swiss 
Government to increase timber fellings 
in order to provide additional fuel sup- 
plies. The shortage of coal will make it 
necessary to cut 200 percent of the nor- 
mal supply, it is stated.’ 


UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS MORE TIMBER 
FROM AFRICA 


More timber will be received in the 
United Kingdom soon from British West 
Africa, the English press reports. In ad- 
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dition to the usual shipments of mahog- 
any for the Admiralty, sawn timber from 
Gold Coast Government sawmills is be- 
ing taken by the Ministry of Supply. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ARGENTINA’S FARM-MACHINERY IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of agricultural 
machinery, with the exception of mow- 
ers, have declined steadily since 1938, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 

Some light implements, such as horse- 
drawn plows and cultivators, are manu- 
factured locally and some heavy machin- 
ery is assembled in Argentina, but the 
pulk of the agricultural equipment used is 
normally imported from Canada or the 
United States. 

Quantities of major types of farm 
equipment imported from 1938 through 
1942 are shown in the following table: 





{Number} 

Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Plows: 
Walking §, 481 3,120 1,930 523 389 
Gang and sulky 11,661 3,077.2,790 146 OF 
Not specified 115) «6118123 nil 1 
Fanning mills 375 135 1580 nil 1 
Mowers, including lawn 1, 663 1, 590 1,045 1, 055 2, 208 
Combines 3, 212 2,3421,098 60 nil 
Corn shellers, large { 2 1 7, nil 
Seeders, hand and plow 2,222 601 332 nil 100 
Grain drills 12, 866 3,739 1,312 134 61 
Rollers, vineyard 1,064 863) 454 197) 214 
Binders and headers 3,016 2,126 1,596 208 149 
Threshers 138 181 3 1 nil 
Harrows 7, 899 3,507 1,670 234 10 
Horse rakes 2,229 663 380 86 20 
Tractors, wheel 5,041.1,070 934 366 98 





Imports of plow repair parts and sev- 
eral types of equipment were reported by 
weight rather than number. These were 
as follows: 


{In hundredweight] 





Item 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 


Plowshares 
Unfinished 232 115 78 i 6 
Finished 45, 929 13, 465 16, 016 5, 313 6, 449 

Plow repairs 56, 500 17, 358 15, 445 7, 443 3, 046 

Corn-shellers 5, 36 895) 2, 267'2,168) 952 

Hay-presses 3, 5A: 264; 1, 554)1,212) 242 

Harrow teeth 7, 67 158 2, 788 3s 10 





FARM IMPLEMENT ASSEMBLY PLANT IN 
“CROATIA,”’ YUGOSLAVIA 


A large plant is being completed in 
“Croatia,’’ Yugoslavia for use in assem- 
bling various types of farm implements 
and machinery. Approximately 20,- 
000,000 kunas (nominally about $400,000) 
have been allocated for this project, the 
Nazi press claims. 

Since 1941, large sums have report- 
edly been spent in “Croatia” for the con- 
struction and operation of a training 
school for farm workers. The facilities 
of the school include special grounds for 
testing machines and implements to as- 
certain which types are best suited to 
the needs of the country. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


WILD PLANT OF BULGARIA USED AS 
MEDICINE 


It has been announced that the wild 
plant, podubiche, grown in certain areas 
of Bulgaria, is valuable in treating ma- 
laria and dysentery. The Director of the 
Royal Institute of Natural Science de- 
clares that the plant is a remedy for ma- 
laria, particularly tertian and quartan 
fevers, aS well as for infantile diarrhea 
and for dysentery among adults. For 
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malaria, the leaves are boiled to make a 
strong tea; for dysentery, the entire 
plant, including roots and leaves, is boiled 
in the same way. 


GERMANY REQUIRES SPECIAL PERMITS FOR 
SERUMS 


A doctor’s prescription is not enough 
to get concentrated diphtheria serums 
from German druggists, states a foreign 
drug and chemical magazine. Only by 
special permit can the patients secure 
the remedy. Less-concentrated serums, 
however, are more plentiful. 


INDIA DECREASES DruG IMPORTS 


The value of drugs and medicines im- 
ported into India dropped sharply from 
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27,776,000 rupees in 1941-42 to 14,704,000 
rupees in 1942-43, a decrease of 47 per- 
cent. 


CANADA APPROVES PLANTS FOR MAKING 
PENICILLIN 


The Canadian Government has ap- 
proved the expenditure necessary to es- 
tablish plants for penicillin production 
in Montreal and Toronto. The appro- 
priation provides also for production of 
the first 26,000,000,000 units required by 
the Dominion’s armed forces, a British 
newspaper reports. 


FRANCE FACES Druc SHORTAGE 


A drug shortage exists in France, ac- 
cording to a Paris newspaper. Supplies 
of sugar, alcohol, and sirups are ex- 
tremely meager. Quantities of bismuth, 
caffeine, cinchona, iodides, tincture of 
iodine, lanolin, castor oil, quinine, soft 
and liquid paraffins, and sodium and po- 
tassium salts are limited. The size of 
gauze bandages has been reduced, and 
cellulose wool has largely replaced ab- 
sorbent cotton wool. Surgical spirits 
may not be sold without medical pre- 
scription. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


Box-OFFIcE RECEIPTS RISING IN ARGENTINA 


Box-office receipts of motion-picture 
theaters in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 
the first 6 months of 1943 totaled 12,821,- 
656 pesos, an increase of approximately 
1,500,000 pesos over receipts in the cor- 
responding months of 1942. 

It is estimated that receipts in the city 
of Buenos Aires represent about one- 
half the total for the entire country. 

The following table gives comparative 
Statistics pertaining to theater operations 
in the first 6 months of 1942 and 1943. 
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First 6 months— 
Buenos Aires theater 


operations 
1942 1943 

Highest number of theaters 

operating on any one day 176 177 
Total number of perform- 

ances given 58, 456 61, 144 
Total number of paid 

admissions 13, 350, 838 15, 407, 704 
Total box-office receipts 

(pesos) 11, 325, 689. 50 |12, 821, 656. 31 
Average paid admissions 

per performance 229 252 
Average admission price 

per performance (pesos) - 0. 85 0. 83 





MOBILE-UNIT PICTURES IN BBITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


A mobile motion-picture unit in Kenya, 
recently presented 85 performances in 96 
days, the African press reports. It was 
estimated that the audiences totaled 
about 148,000. 


AMERICAN FILMS POPULAR IN SPANISH 
NORTH AFRICA 


United States motion-picture films are 
preferred in Spanish North Africa, 
even though all those now being exhi- 
bited were made before 1939. There is 
no domestic production, and it is es- 
timated that about 60 percent of the 
films imported are from the United 
States, 25 percent from Spain, and 15 
percent from France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, taken together. 

Imports from the United States and 
Spain include features, travelogues, 
documentaries, and cartoons; only 
features are received from the other 
countries. At present, no news reels ex- 
cept Spanish may be shown. 

There are 27 motion-picture theaters, 
with total seating capacity of 17,645, in 
Spanish North Africa. Annual attend- 
ance is reported to be about 3,00,000. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Tin PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN CONGO 
INCREASED 


Tin production in the Belgian Congo 
has been estimated at 20,000 tons in 1943, 
at 31,000 tons in 1944, and at 35,000 tons 
in 1945, according to the foreign press. 
Attention is called to the increase from 
1939 production of 14,000 tons. Belgian 
Congo is now the sixth tin-producing 
country in the world. 


InDIA’S TRADE IN METALS 


India’s imports of wrought copper 
dropped in value from 12,517,000 rupees 
in 1941-42 (the year runs April 1 to 
March 30) to 10,140,000 rupees in 1942-43, 
the foreign press reports. 

The value of exports of manganese ore 
decreased from 24,632,000 rupees in 1941- 
42 to 19,062,000 rupees in 1942-43. 


NICARAGUA’S EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Gold and silver exported from Nicara- 
gua in July 1943 was valued at U. S. 
$631,391, which was approximately 14 
percent less than the $733,466 reported 
for June and a decrease of about 25 per- 
cent from the $837,581 reported for July 
1942. 
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During the first half of 1943 th» 
total value of gold and silver exports was 
$4,055,698, compared with a value of 
$4,065,892 in the first 6 months of 1949 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ARABIA NEEDS SHIPPING SPACE FOR Satyr 


The restricted markets for the sajt 
that is produced in Aden, Arabia, would 
be adequate to support the industry jg 
shipping space could be found. Shippeg 
in the crude form in which it is extracteq 
from the pans, this salt cargo is cheap 
and bulky; some is carried as ballast. 
Salt production continues, however, as 
drying tanks deteriorate when not in 
use. 


InpDIA’s SALT IMPORTS DECREASED 


The value of salt imports into Indig 
are reported by the foreign press at 
8,872,000 rupees in the fiscal year March 
1, 1942, to April 30, 1943, a decrease from 
9,802,000 rupees in the comparable pe- 
riod of the previous year. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE WHALE OIL SOLp To U. S. anp 
U. K. 


An Argentine company, one of two 
concerns engaged in whale fishing off 
the island of South Georgia, lying east 
of Tierra del Fuego, has released figures 
describing the catch during the Septem- 
ber 1942 to March 1943 season. About 
50,960 barrels of oil valued at 254,800 
pounds sterling were produced from 998 
whales—68 whales less than the number 
taken in the previous season. 

Whale guano, a mixture of meat meal 
and bone meal used for fertilizer, was 
the only other product obtained in com- 
mercial quantities by this firm. An esti- 
mated value of 64,800 pounds sterling 
was placed on the 54,000,000 kilograms 
of this whale commodity obtained. 

All stocks of whale oil, seal oil, and 
guano byproducts of this company were 
sold to the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


BRAZILIAN DECREE ISSUED RE COTTONSEED 
CAKE AND MEAL 


According to a decree from the Bra- 
zilian Office of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization, the shortage of 
freight cars is not a valid reason for 
canceling the monthly quotas of cotton- 
seed cake and meal for agricultural- 
livestock purposes if the purchases of 
those byproducts have been made dur- 
ing a previously established period. 


CANADA’S OIL-BEARING SEED HARVESTS 


Planted areas cevoted to soybeans in 
Canada covered Icss than two-thirds of 
the objective of 90,000 acres, says a Brit- 
ish publication. 

About 1,000 farmers in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada planted 28,267 
acres of sunflower seed in 1943. The 
rapeseed crop in the same _ region 
amounted to 3,212 acres. No other sun- 
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flower seed was cultivated, but more than 
g00 acres of rapeseed were grown in 
other Canadian fields. The combined 
eld of the sunflower and rape seeds 
may reach 10,000 tons. 


CanaDA HAs NEW PLANT FOR CRUSHING 
SEEDS 


Since a new crushing plant has been 
opened at Hamilton, Ontario, it is 
thought that approximately 6,000,000 
pushels of oil-bearing seeds can be 
crushed in Canada this year if round- 
the-clock operations are maintained 
during the crushing season. 


CANADA TO OPEN FLAX-CRUSHING PLANT 


Sufficient equipment has been assem- 
pled, announces the Saskatchewan In- 
dustrial Development Board, to warrant 
the opening soon of a flax-crushing plant 
in Saskatoon, the initial capacity of 
which will be about 500 gallons daily. 


CANADIAN FLAXSEED PRICES HIGH—ACREAGE 
INCREASED 


The Canadian Wheat Board an- 
nounced in September that during the 
1943-44 season it would pay $2.50 per 
bushel for No. 1 c. w. flaxseed delivered 
at Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancou- 
ver. The price was also fixed at $2.46 
for No. 2, and $2.37 for No. 3, but the 
rest of the grade prices were still un- 
determined. Last year’s rates were $2.25 
for No. 1 flaxseed; $2.21 for No. 2; and 
$2.10 for No. 3. 

The estimated flaxseed acreage in Can- 
ada is 2,768,000, which is about 90 per- 
cent greater than that of last year and 
10 percent more than this year’s objec- 
tive. The yield, however, may be ad- 
versely affected by rust. 


InpDIA’s TRADE IN OJILCAKES AND OILSEED 


The value of India’s export trade in 
oilcakes, castorseed, and rapeseed for 
the 1942-43 year was somewhat greater 
than that of 1941-42, according to re- 
ports in an official foreign publication. 
The value of linseed exports, however, 
fell from 39,998,000 rupees last year to 
31,008,000 rupees this year. 


SPANISH OIL STOCKS AND EXPORTS 


The edible olive-oil yield of the har- 
vest season in Spain that began late in 
1941 is recorded at 380,000 metric tons, 
which is about 50,000 metric tons more 
than the 1926-1935 average production. 
The following year the harvest amounted 
to 191,769 metric tons, according to the 
General Commission, or 220,000 metric 
tons, according to other authorities and 
non-Spanish observers. The latter source 
believes that the 1943 crop has excellent 
prospects and may even exceed the 1941 
yield, if untoward seasonal factors do 
not interfere. 

In lieu of an official appraisal, olive- 
oil producers and exporters of Seville, 
Spain, have estimated that the produc- 
tion of olive oil from the pressing of the 
1943-44 crop will be between 400,000 and 
450,000 metric tons. 

Stocks of olive oil from the 1942-43 
pressing probably will be insufficient to 
meet domestic requirements before the 
next pressing. Most of the 30,000- 
metric-ton total on hand has already 
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been allocated and sent to its various 
destinations. 

Sulfur-oil production is expected to 
be one-tenth that of the olive-oil output 
or about 40,000 metric tons. The supply 
of sulfur oil on hand is said to be trom 
10,000 to 12,000 metric tons. 

A circular issued by the Comisaria 
General de Abastecimientos y Trans- 
portes of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce in Spain announced that all 
sulfur oil with an acidity of more than 
15 percent will be treated for glycerine. 


Paints © 


UNITED KINGDOM TO RELEASE PAINT FOR 
CIVILIAN USE 


A limited supply of 500,000 gallons of 
wartime emergency paint will be made 
available by the Ministry of Public 
Works to civilian consumers in the 
United Kingdom for essential repair and 
maintenance work on private property, 
the British press announces. 

The paint is ready mixed, comes in 
dark brown only, and will be sold in pint 
and quart containers. It is intended 
merely for “exterior patch painting” 
where the paint film has worn off. 

It was necessary to use coal-tar 
naphtha as the solvent, and the paint, 
it is stated, may have an unpleasant odor. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ECUADOR’S PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Ecuador during the second quarter of 
1943 came to 22,037,820 gallons, a drop of 
3,200,976 gallons from the previous 
quarter ended in June 1943 came to 7,- 
over the comparable quarter of 1942. 

Petroleum production during the 
quarter ended in June 1943 came to 7,- 
895,941 gallons as compared with 17,467,- 
742 gallons during the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


KEROSENE SHORTAGE IN HONDURAS ACUTE 


The acute kerosene shortage existing 
in Honduras is particularly serious in 
view of the fact that many homes are 
dependent upon either this fuel or 
candles for lighting. Electric-light serv- 
ice is either unavailable or too expensive 
for a large percentage of the population. 


Radio 


RabIo LICENSES IN SWEDEN 


The total number of radio licenses 1n 
effect in Sweden at the end of June 1943, 
was 1,670,188, a foreign trade journal 
states. This number is equivalent to 259 
licenses for each 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


SPAIN TRIES Out NEw-MopEL LOCOMOTIVE 


A successful trial run of the new-model 
locomotive, of wholly national construc- 
tion, with all parts manufactured in 
Spain, is reported. 

This model, the first of the Santa Fe 
class to be constructed in Spain, is said 
by technical observers to be the most 
powerful locomotive in Europe. It has 
five coupled axles and three pairs of 
cylinders. When ready for work the 
locomotive weighs 140 tons and has a 
dead weight of 105 tons. 

More than 3,000 horsepower was de- 
veloped in the test. The trial was made 
on a section presenting difficulties sim- 
iliar to those on the important Madrid- 
La Coruna line with its steep grades and 
heavy traffic. The run required 30 min- 
utes pulling 570 tons, compared with the 
normal “Express” run of 50 minutes, for 
a trip with a lighter load. 

Orders have been placed for 20 loco- 
motives of the new type. 


Swiss RAILWAYS CONVERT ENGINES 


The Swiss Federal Railways have con- 
verted two steam switching engines from 
coal to electrically produced steam. Two 
transformers reduce the trolley voltage 
from 15,000 to 20 volts. The current 
passes through resistance in two sets of 
tubes placed on either side of the engine 
boiler. An electrically propelled pump 
forces the water from the boiler through 
the tubes. 

While conversion of electric current 
into driving power is, of course, relatively 
uneconomical, it was adopted as an ex- 
periment because of the scarcity of coal. 
The steam switching engines fitted with 
electrically produced steam make it pos- 
sible to save about 300 tons of valuable 
coal annually, The engines can be used 
equally well with electrically produced 
steam or with coal. 
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ee an average of only 147 hectares in the j 
is years of 1934 to 1938. In 1943 some 999 es] 
i tons of fiber are expected, but this in 
a amount is not nearly sufficient for an 
ee ° domestic consumption. Approximately to 
‘¢ 15,000 hectares of cotton could be grown po 
a by planting some of the newly irrigate we) 
areas with this crop. The principal varj- 
ety now cultivated is known as Pima 67, 
which is said to be comparable in quality 
to high-grade Egyptian cottons. 
PERU’S COTTON YIELD DECREASED 
: Further downward revisions have been ? 
made in estimates of Peru's 1943 cotton is 
crop, which is now expected to total mi 
1,100,000 quintals (of 46 kilograms) . fic 
In July of this year, 97,202 quintals of 3 
cotton were exported, bringing the tota) tr 
for the first 7 months of the calendar year Sv 
Le : up to 338,036 quintals, compared with 4 
se ry 385,287 quintals in the corresponding per- th 
Fe if iod of 1942. th 
ag if The following table, prepared from po 
Us A e published figures, gives an indication of in 
ta,'% av C the extent and disposition of Peru’s cot- mi 
ha e merl a ton crop in recent years: mi 
In quintals of 46 kilograms} 
; a m 
| Buy War Bonds and Stamps mons_| 
; u i n S an mM — Hee Pro Memes = 
tares | duction ini Lint- a a 
, > re : ers tion 
The fitting up of additional steam en- il 1 ‘ te 
gines for the Swiss Federal Railways de- extiies anc nn PEA NI PORN RAE te 
? pends upon ability to obtain construction 1936 165, 530 1, 817,761 1,746,956, 8.304. 141. 543 dc 
materials, which are also scarce, and the R l | P d 1937 157, 021)1, 771, 61/1, 755, 587} 14, 652) 144, O21 
. availability of electrical energy. e atec ro ucts 1939 17, 48311, 779, 82611, 710, 0771 20, 1741 tate 
: 1940 175, 000 1, 805, 000 1, OS4, 863 18,413 170,000 
: Morocco’s TEXTILE ImporTS DECREASED 1941 170, 000 1, 551, 178 1,709, 478 14,058) 210,000 
1942 156, 2841, 518,414 731,428 3,509) 246, 217 


In pre-war years Morocco imported 
about 20,000 tons of various textiles, but 
in 1941 only 3,000 tons were received; and 
in 1942 only 4,800 tons. 

Woolen mills produce about 3,600 tons 
of materials per year, utilizing domes- 
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Toiletries 


Cotton mills produced 9,941,115 kilo- 
grams of yarn in 1942, and operated 133,- 
694 spindles and 5,612 looms. 
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CHILE Exports Less SOAPBARK 
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which is used in wartime as a cleanser 
for precision instruments and lenses and 
in peacetime as a shampoo base. 

There are probably more than 100,000 
quillay trees in Chile and most of them 
are in central and northern regions. At 
present the industry is receiving little 
encouragement because of the difficulty 
of shipping, and the closing of European 
markets. 


Soap RATION CuT IN EIRE 


The soap ration in Eire has recently 
bee ncut one-third, from 6 to 4 ounces a 
month, reports a London trade paper. 


UNITED KINGDOM REVISES REGULATIONS ON 
TOILETRIES 


The United Kingdom Board of Trade 
made new regulations effective in Sep- 
tember on toilet preparations. A por- 
tion of the order deals with packing and 
retail sales, but the most significant 
change is from a quota system to one 
whereby each registered manufacturer 
will be licensed individually. 


aceite 


Shensi Province was almost exclusively 
an agricultural region until China’s in- 
dustries moved to the interior. The 
Province is now reported to have five 
modern cotton mills, with about 70,000 
spindles, 80 percent of which are in op- 
eration, and also to produce cloth in 
small villages. 

Cotton production in Shensi was ap- 
proximately 300,000 piculs (1 picul 
13313 pounds) in 1942—one of the lowest 
crops on record, and the 1943 cotton crop 
is not expected to exceed that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Morocco ExXpaANpsS COTTON AREA 


Cotton cultivation in Morocco has ex- 
panded to 3.500 hectares in 1943, from 
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some newly-installed extraction machin- 
ery is in operation. 

Seeds from this high-quality abaca are 
much in demand, and in June and July 
of this year 2,519,468 pounds and 3,370,- 
767 pounds, respectively, were shipped to 
nearby countries. 

FEervu’s Fiax Crop IMPROVED 

Peru’s flax growers report that rust 
inroads on the 1943 crop were not nearly 
so heavy as on preceding crops. 

In July, 417,481 kilograms of fiber were 
exported, making a total of 1,920,751 kilo- 
grams for the first 7 months of the cal- 
endar year. No tow shipments were re- 
ported in July, therefore, the January 
through July total remains at 153,929 
kilograms. 


Morocco’s FLAX AND ESPARTO GRASS 


Morocco’s flax cultivation in 1943 is 
estimated at 54,900 hectares, compared 
with 18,560 hectares in 1934 to 1938. 
Most of this flax is grown for seed rather 
than fiber. 
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All exporters of untreated or combed 
esparto grass, which has long been used 
in making cloth, cordage, baskets, shoes, 
and paper, now must make a declaration 
to the Government, thus bringing ex- 
ports of this commodity under strict 
control. 


Wearing Apparel 


PROBLEMS IN THE SWISS EMBROIDERY 
INDUSTRY 


The Swiss embroidery industry which 
is dependent to a large extent on foreign 
markets, continued to operate under dit- 
ficulties in 1943. 

Termination of the Swiss-German 
trade agreements, price regulations in 
Sweden, and unstable conditions in Italy 
and North Africa have adversely affected 
the already much reduced contacts with 
those markets. Slight increases were re- 
ported in exports to Spain and Portugal 
in the first quarter of 1943, and ship- 
ments to France and Czechoslovakia re- 
mained unchanged, but total exports for 
the period were slightly below those of 
the preceding quarter, and were approxi- 
mately 50 percent of those of the first 
quarter of 1942. 

Large quantities of artificial fibers 
were used in place of dwindling raw-ma- 
terial supplies, and these substitutions 
tended to reduce embroidery sales on the 
domestic market. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN TOBACCO IMPORTS 


Tobacco entering Canada for con- 
sumption in August 1943, as shown in an 
unrevised statement issued by the Cana- 
dian Department of National Revenue, 
consisted of 2,483,258 pounds of cut to- 
bacco, 301,607 pounds of plug tobacco, 
80,136 pounds of snuff, 919,366,547 ciga- 
rettes, 14,241,981 cigars, and 283,107 
pounds of Canadian Raw Leaf Tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 18,732,548 
cigars in August 1943. 


IRAN’S YIELD AND USE OF TOBACCO 


Iran has 20,199 acres under cultivation 
in tobacco. The estimated yield for the 
year ending March 30, 1944, will be: 
3,000,000 kilograms of cigarette tobacco, 
3,000,000 kilograms of pipe tobacco, and 
1,500,000 kilograms of water-pipe to- 
bacco. 

Consumption during the current year 
is expected to come to 3,000,000 kilo- 
grams of cigarette tobacco, 5,000,090 
kilograms of pipe tobacco, and 2,200,000 
kilograms of water-pipe tobacco. 

Differences between production and 
consumption will be taken care of by 
stocks held by the Tobacco Monopoly 
from previous crops. 


ToBacco CROP IN RUMANIA SHORT 


As a result of a serious drought in 
Rumania’s tobacco-growing regions, the 
Ministry of Agriculture recommended at 
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the end of August that all leaves be 
gathered and cured immediately, states 
the foreign press. Tobacco stems were 
also to have been gathered and used ac- 
cording to local instructions. 


TURKEY’s TOBACCO YIELD DECREASED 


Turkey’s 1943 tobacco crop will total 
about 55,650,000 kilograms, according to 
the best available estimates late in 
August from the growing areas. This 
yield represents a 20 percent decrease 
from last year’s production of 70,000,000 
kilograms. 

Quality in general was believed to be 
fairly good but it was still too early for 
a definite opinion, as the weather is al- 
ways a deciding factor. 

Stocks of American grade tobacco from 
last year’s crop are placed at approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 kilograms. 


SouTH AFRICA SEEKS TO IMPROVE TOBACCO 


Tobacco growers in Southern Rhodesia 
are receiving suggestions from the 
Government for improving quality and 
for training young planters, according 
to the British press. In South Africa 
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growers are organizing cooperative 
groups for the purpose of acquiring im- 
proved seeds, fertilizers, and equipment. 





“Clipping” in the Ukraine 


A collection of horse hair and cattle- 
tail hair is to be made in the Ukraine, ac- 
coding to the Axis press. The hair is to 
be delivered to the Ukraine Fiber Co., 
say the Nazis. All goats are also to be 
clipped. (That, at least, was the an- 
nounced Nazi purpose—but present indi- 
cations point only to the Ukrainian 
“clipping” of the armed forces of the 
German Reich.) 





Air-express shipments in Cuba during 
the first 6 months of 1943 registered an 
increase of over 100 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the 6-month period in 
1942 totaled 94,814 pounds, while ship- 
ments for the 6-month period in 1943 
rose to 197,716 pounds—an increase of 
102,902 pounds, according to a statement 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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national income at high levels. 
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Pertinent Comments on World 
Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
The Supply of Dollars: Vital Factor in Post-War Foreign Trade 


A world economic structure organized on the basis of equal treatment and 
with large scope for free enterprise cannot be maintained in the face of such 
reductions in the supply of dollars as have occurred in our international 
transactions in the past. Unless the supply of dollars is more adequate to 
meet foreign requirements, other countries will assuredly insist on their rights 
to exercise a close selective control over the use of the amounts available and 
to promote more intensive relations with third countries under preferential 
trading arrangements. Unless dollars are made available with greater regu- 
larity than in the past, it would be both unjust and unwise to demand the 
removal of restraints and controls largely designed to protect the internal 
economies of other countries against external shock and pressure. 

In addition to the disturbances resulting from variations in the flow of 
dollar payments by the United States to foreign countries during the inter- 
war period, serious difficulties also arose from the misuse of dollars by foreign- 
ers. This was notably true of the behavior of foreign capital, which was 
especially attracted to the United States in time of distress and unrest abroad 
and of economic expansion in this country. Such shifts of capital, which 
went largely into speculative stock-market transactions and short-term bal- 
ances, were of little or no benefit to this country and did positive damage to 
other countries. Unless brought under control in the future, capital move- 
ments of this nature might readily nullify other efforts to attain greater sta- 
bility in international transactions and would decrease the amount of dollars 
available to foreigners for purchases of American goods and services. 

The United States will emerge from this war with an enormously expanded 
industrial and agricultural capacity and will be confronted with grave diffi- 
culties of readjustment to peacetime conditions. Reappearance of civilian 
demand in this country and relief-and-rehabilitation activity abroad will 
constitute a strong market in the months immediately following the end of 
hostilities and will serve to postpone some of the necessary adjustments. A 
healthy and continuing foreign demand for American goods will greatly 
facilitate these adjustments, minimize the dangers of economic collapse and 
unemployment, and generally assist in the maintenance of production and 


(From Under Secretary of Commerce Wayne C. Taylor’s Foreword to “The 
United States in the World Economy,” by Hal B. Lary and Associates, International 
Economics and Statistics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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can m Exchan ge Rates 


Nore. —Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to the dollar.] 








| 
ey = Latest available quotation 








Country Unit quoted Type of exchange a = ay 
1941 1942 | Rate | Gduive | Date, 
} U.S. 
| currency 
Argentina. ___.__. Paper peso______-- Official A. 5 5 eS 3.73 3.73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Sept. 25 
| ers 4. 23 4. 23 | 4.23 . 2364 0. 
[i 4.88 4.94 4.94 2024; Do. 
ee ee | eae 4.00 -2500 | Do. 
eee Boliviano__.......| Controlled. _-_............ 43. 38 46. 46 42. 42 | - 0236 | Sept. 27 
i | == aes 54.02} 49.66) 44.50 .0225 | Do. 
A E. Cruzeiro !___.____. Official. A ee 16. 50 | 16. 50 | 16. 50 | . 0606 iiogs. 1 
Free market _- : 19. 72 19. 64 | 19. 63 | . 0509 . 
| Special free market__- 20. 68 | 20. 52 20. 30 | . 0493 Do. 
| Curb... al ; 20. 30 ph eee 
Chile... Die isk os NN | 19.37] 19.37] 1937] .0516 | Aug. 31 
Expert drat... ..........| 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
| Curb market_-_- ee 31. 78 31.75 | 31.10 | . 0323 Do. 
,. A re Ee 31.13 | 31.00 | .0323 | Do. 
Gold exchange --____------| 31.15 | 31.13 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
Mining dollar. ----....--- |} 31.35] 31.13 31.00}  .0323 Do. 
Agricultural dollar_____- 231.15] 31.13} 31.00} 0323 |_ Do. 
Colombia. --....-|.-..- ee ee Controlled _.........- ae 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75} .5714| Oct. 1 
| Bank of Republic_____- — 1.76 | 1.76 | 1.76 | .5682| Do. 
| Stabilization Fund__----- (3) | (3) | (4) | (') | Do. 
Wt aaa .| 1. 86 1.77 | 1.75 | .5714 | _ Do. 
Costa Rica___-...| Colon ae ae 5.85 5.71 5. 63 | .1776 | Sept. 30 
ogee ES SS 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 1779 | 0. 
ee See) ee . 98 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.0000 | Sept. 25 
Ecuador. -.------ _ Soe Central Bank (Official) -- "| 15. 00 | 14. 39 | 14. 10 “0709 | July 20 
Honduras..------ Lempira_...-.--..| Official _--------------.-- | 204) 204) 2.04 4902 | Sept. 1 
Mexico... -..----- REST 4. 86 | 4.85 | 4.85 | . 2062 | Sept. 11 
Nicaragua... ..-- Cordoba.........- | } $00) 500) 520)  .19%3 — 25 
aragua Paper peso Owictall ee wid ~ 333. 00 333.00 1908 | | Sept. 30 
ERE ER ll ees eee ‘ j ‘ ; 
—- enclomeningy EEE mm. De ietisesinciadiant 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | “Bo. 25 
Salvador-_---.--- Sa ee” “ie 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 
Uruguay ----.---- _ | ERS Controlled. etx Goud 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | .5263 
| ee es 2. 31 1.90 1.90 . 5263 _ 
Venezuela_...__..| Bolivar_._.....--- Controlled -- 3. 26 3.35 | 3. 35 . 2985 | Do. 
| 53.76 | 3. 45 3.35 .2985 | Do. 














1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1}, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Established March 25. 

3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 

‘ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 

5 July 24-December 31. 


NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





the potential supply of dollars, however, 
we may use a rough and highly arbitrary 
figure of $4,000,000,000 annually for both 
service and long-term capital trans- 
actions considered together. 


Foreign Trade 
After the War 


(Continued from p. 7) 





After the war many countries will 
stand in urgent need of American 
capital. The responsibility for develop- 
ing sound investment programs and for 
achieving the necessary political security 
and safeguards will have to be borne 
chiefly by the governments concerned. 
Some of the capital, moreover, may be 
provided through official agencies. But 
private business is also alert to the need 
of placing international investment on 
a firm and mutually advantageous foot- 
ing. Direct investments involving the 
joint participation of foreign and Ameri- 
can capital and managerial abilities ap- 
pear to offer especially interesting 
possibilities. 

Statistical techniques are manifestly 
inadequate to project the potential post- 
war volume of American investment 
abroad. For purposes of approximating 





W hat About Gold? 


Finally, gold will doubtless continue to 
be an accepted medium of international 
exchange after the war. As such it will 
serve as a possible source of dollar ex- 
change and will be used at least for 
meeting short-run discrepancies in the 
flow of payments on other accounts. 
Whether gold will again move steadily to 
the United States and thus provide a 
regular source of dollars for trade and 
other purposes is a question that can- 
not be answered at present. 


How Foreigners Use Dollars 


We have calculated that, if the do- 
mestic economy is operating at capacity 
with a gross national product of about 
$175,000,000,000 in the hypothetical post- 
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war year 1948, imports might be expecteq 
on the basis of past experience to ag. 
gregate around $6,300,000,000 — both 
amounts being in terms of 1942 prices, 
We have also allowed, in a perhaps sti}] 
more arbitrary manner, for some $4,000,- 
000,000 to be supplied through service 
transactions and capital investment, 

These rough calculations would indi- 
cate a maximum of about $10,300,000,000 
that might be made available to foreign 
countries in 1948 if the conditions as- 
sumed should actually obtain. Others 
will want to reduce, or possibly increase, 
this figure by whatever amount they con- 
sider necessary to bring the assumptions 
into line with their own expectations, 
And those who anticipate that this coun- 
try will effectively employ its gradually 
increasing productive capacity will wish 
to allow for a further rise of perhaps 3 
percent per annum in the volume of dol- 
lars paid out. This should apply at least 
to trade and service transactions, even 
though an indefinite increase in the rate 
of capital investment abroad could 
scarcely be expected. 

How will foreigners use the dollars 
made available by our purchases of 
goods, services, and investments abroad? 
How much of the hypothetical total wil] 
they spend on United States exports? 
Some indication is provided by the dis- 
tribution of their payments to the United 
States in past years. Over the entire 
inter-war period, 1919 to 1939, the 
amount of dollars expended on United 
States exports averaged 68 percent of 
total payments to this country for goods, 
services, and long-term investments. 

This distribution will not necessarily 
apply in the future. Long-term capital 
movements to the United States will 
probably be restricted, and it may also 
be questioned whether service payments 
could aggregate almost one-fourth of the 
total, as in the past. But—based solely 
on the distribution over the inter-war 
period and without adjustment for pos- 
sible future shifts—United States exports 
might be expected to total around $7,000,- 
000,000 in 1948 out of a total supply of 
dollars amounting to $10,300,000,000. 


Future Demand for Our Goods 


A potential export volume of $7,000,- 
000,000 may appear extremely large. At 
their peacetime peak in 1929 and at prices 
approximately the same as the 1942 levels 
herein assumed, exports amounted to 
only $5,200,000,000. The projected figure 
is 35 percent larger. It is more than 
double the value of exports in 1937, the 
largest recent pre-war year. Even if 
the supply of dollars paid out by the 
United States should be adequate to sup- 
port such a volume of purchases, why 
assume that foreign countries will want 
to buy somuch? Will their internal eco- 
nomic situations and their external com- 
mercial policies permit imports from the 
United States of this magnitude? Will 
not some of them prefer to accumulate 
dollar balances or gold? 

Such queries cannot be lightly disre- 
garded nor their implications conclusively 
disproved. But there are sound reasons 
for believing that, as has been true in 
the past, foreign purchases from the 
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United States, especially if stimulated by 
intelligent sales-promotion efforts, will 
readily rise to the maximum permitted by 
the supply of dollars. 

The long-run tasks of economic recon- 
struction in countries devastated by the 
war will be an important factor. Even 
jn areas not subject to the destruction 
of war, productive equipment will have 
peen overworked and inadequately main- 
tained, necessitating repairs and replace- 
ments. ‘These tasks will require huge 
amounts of construction materials, ma- 
chinery, and tools, much of which Ameri- 
can industry is peculiarly well fitted to 
supply. 

Coinciding with and extending beyond 
the work of reconstruction, foreign 
-countries generally will endeavor to 
carry out programs of industrialization 
and economic development. Many 
countries are already laying down far- 
reaching plans, even a partial fulfillment 
of which will require large amounts of 
productive equipment and materials. 


Technical Superiority 


The technical superiority which 
marks many American manufactures 
will continue to enhance post-war possi- 
bilities for American exports. A number 
of these products have achieved stand- 
ards of performance and relative cheap- 
ness in cost that can scarcely be matched 
abroad. Largely because of the huge 
internal market in this country, Ameri- 
can industry excels in the production of 
many types of producers’ and con- 
sumers’ goods most actively demanded 
by expanding economies. Much the 
same goods are also required for main- 
taining the economic structure of 
more mature and less repidly growing 
countries. 


Industrialization Abroad 


Even in the longer run, any deterrent 
to exports of particular manufactures re- 
sulting from the industrialization of 
foreign countries is likely to be far out- 
weighed by the increase in total demand 
growing out of a rise in producing and 
consuming capacity abroad. Much 
depends, of course, upon the care and 
intelligence with which programs for 
industrialization are developed by gov- 
ernments and by private interests and 
the extent to which they take into ac- 
count comparative costs; availability of 
domestic raw materials, labor, fuel, 
power, and transportation; extent of the 
domestic market, and other factors. 


Farm Products’ Markets 


For exports of agricultural goods the 
strength of future foreign demand is 
more problematic. It is not as easy to 
establish for farm products technical 
superiority such as that which marks 
United States manufac’ures, and in 
general they have been subject to intence 
competition in foreign markets and to 
extremely severe import restrictions. 
The competitive position of American 
agriculture tended to deteriorate in the 
twenties and became critical in the 
thirties. 
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Appraisal of Study’s Results 


The measurement of post-war foreign- 
trade potentialities attempted in this 
analysis has led to some rather large fig- 
ures. We have calculated that, under 
assumed conditions, imports might 
amount to as much as $6,300,000,000 and 
exports to $7,000,000,000 in the hypotheti- 
cal post-war year 1948 and that these 
amounts might be expected to show a 
further gradual increase thereafter. 

Are these figures realistic? What are 
the possibilities of actually attaining a 
foreign trade of such volume? These are 
questions on which each one must for- 
mulate his own opinion. But a review 
of this analysis may indicate that the 
results, considered as foreign-trade goals 
and not as forecasts, are wholly realistic. 
Actual post-war performance should not 
be seriously below the projected levels 
unless we fail rather badly to achieve our 
domestic goals—a key factor in the for- 
eign-trade outlook. 


‘Commodity Pattern’ in Exports 


Many people, particularly exporters 
and manufacturers, are concerned pri- 
marily about the outlook for specific 
products; a total export volume such as 
the $7,000,000,000 which has been sug- 
gested gives no indication of market pos- 
sibilities for individual commodities. Ob- 
viously, no one can forecast, with any 
degree of accuracy, what will happen to 
a particular export commodity. How- 
ever, the larger study “Foreign Trade 
After the War,” of which this article 
is a condensation, offers a hypothetical 
projection of post-war exports at an 
assumed $7,000,000,000 level with a dis- 
tribution according to commodities and 
commodity groups. These projections, 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
Department of Commerce, are based 
solely on past relationships between these 
items and the export total. The prac- 
tical experience of exporters will enable 
them to give weight to important in- 
fluences not reflected in the calculations. 
The commodity specialists in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will also be glad to 
assist in refining the results and making 
them more useful to business. 


Where Will Our Markets Be? 


Exporters will want to know not only 
how much they might be able to sell 
abroad but also where. This question 
requires both a careful consideration of 
past trends and policies in individual 
markets and a continuing study of cur- 
rent developments and future potentiali- 
ties. 

A world economic survey of such scope 
‘as not been possible in the present brief 
analysis, nor could it lead to definite re- 
sults under prevailing conditions. Re- 
views of economic developments in 
foreign countries of particular interest to 
foreign traders are regularly carried in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. In addi- 
tion, the regional specialists in the De- 
partment are always ready to provide as- 
sistance to foreign traders in meeting 
their particular problems. 
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Program for Action 


Certainly in the post-war period more 
extensive and intensive foreign-market 
research will be necessary. Exporters 
will want to know more about the nature 
of specific markets, the development of 
local industries, and industrial trends in 
competing supplying countries. During 
the war it has been difficult for foreign 
traders to keep in close contact with com- 
mercial developments abroad; in many 
instances the current information they 
have on foreign markets is based on gos- 
sip and rumor. 

To aid these groups the Department of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State, is now working on 
plans to obtain up-to-date detailed basic 
reports on foreign production, trade, and 
markets. The questionnaires which will 
be sent to Foreign Service Officers to de- 
velop these data will be worked out in 
cooperation with manufacturers, ex- 
porters, and other groups interested in 
these matters. Plans are also being 
made to schedule regular periodic re- 
ports from abroad to provide a continual 
flow of foreign commercial information 
into this country. 

In the final analysis, foreign trade 
after the war hinges to a great extent on 
what businessmen do about it. There is 
nothing automatic about any market. 
Much depends on the ingenuity, aggres- 
siveness, resourcefulness, planning, and 
marketing intelligence of individuals. 
In the long run, trade promotion and 
constructive advertising are just as im- 
portant as governmental support through 
international agreements and other 
measures. To achieve these goals, the 
Department of Commerce and other of- 
ficial agencies stand ready and willing to 
help. 





At the end of 1941, there were 3,344 
telephone exchanges with 260,570 lines 
in Spain, according to figures published 
recently in a foreign trade journal. Al- 
though only 47 of the exchanges are au- 
tomatic, these handle 177,156 lines—or 
approximately 68 percent of the total. 
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Diario Oficial of September 20. This 
measure was teken to prevent a shortage 
of eggs in the local market. 

[For anncuncement of maximum sales 


price of eggs, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 22, 1943.} 


Zanzibar 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Clove Values Fired in Relation to Ex- 
port Duty.—For the purpose of assessing 
export duties during the 6-month period 
beginning July 1, 1943, official valuations 
have been established of 55 shillings per 
100 pounds on cloves, 9 shillings per 100 
pounds on clove stems, and 8 shillings per 
100 pounds on mother of cloves, according 
to a notice in the Zanzibar Gazette for 
June 5. (A Zanzibar shilling equals ap- 
proximately 20 United States cents.) 
Duties are levied when goods are entered 
for export at the rate of 20 percent of the 
fixed value of cloves and mother of cloves 
and 10 percent of the fixed value of clove 
stems. 





Price Control in 
South America 


(Continued from p. 13) 


for the development of the economic re- 
sources of these countries. One might, 
however, raise the question as to whether 
a larger part of these development pro- 
grams should not be forthcoming in the 
post-war period when unemployment of 
economic resources may be a serious 
problem. 


Past Experience 


Countries in Latin America have had 
considerable experience with price con- 
trol, and in some cases have had a longer 
history than has the United States. Sev- 
eral of them have put into effect a gen- 
eral freeze of all prices. Others have 
concentrated on a limited number of the 
necessities of life. In general, price con- 
trol has not been overly successful. The 
freeze technique does not work well un- 
less all factors that contribute toward 
prices of products are stabilized more or 
less. The freeze will not be successful 
in the absence of a high degree of regu- 
lation unless indirect taxes are stabilized 
and excess purchasing power is siphoned 
off through adequate direct taxes and 
borrowing programs and unless wages are 
stabilized. 


What is the Way Out? 


What then is the solution? It must be 
remembered that a tax program of the 
proportions attained in the United States 
is not possible in these countries—first, 
because the war incentive is not present 
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and, second, because the tax systems are 
not as flexible as ours. Where countries 
are not heavily industrialized, where they 
are dependent largely on indirect taxes, 
and where tax collection is beset with 
many difficulties, an expansion of total 
taxes, for all governments, of three to 
five times, as in the United States’ ex- 
perience, will not be forthcoming. 

Another difficulty with price control in 
these countries is that they have not been 
able to introduce comprehensive ration- 
ing programs. Rationing is difficult of 
attainment because of the administrative 
complexities and also because many of 
the products that are scarce are not con- 
sumed widely enough to justify ration- 
ing. The net effect is that these coun- 
tries, confronted with high incomes and 
insufficient supply of goods, are unable to 
reduce demand through the introduction 
of rationing programs and to that extent 
are faced with very difficult problems 
of price enforcement. 


Necessary Measures 


The general prescription for these 
countries is more or less the same: Con- 
centrate price control on a limited area 
and, in particular, on the necessities of 
life and the indispensable machines and 
raw materials. Introduce price control 
all along the line for the vital commodi- 
ties. As administration improves in this 
limited area, as the excess purchasing 
power gradually spills into uncontrolled 
areas, and as economic resources move 
into the uncontrolled areas, gradually 
extend control. Wherever possible, fix 
prices in pesos and centavos and allow 
for regional differences in prices. This 
last is particularly important, because 
transportation costs are so high in South 
America. 

Where commodities are numerous, and 
where the cost of acquisition varies 
greatly, it may be necessary to use a 
mark-up system rather than a specific 
peso and centavo price regulation. 
Where the mark-up system is used, the 
governments should be careful to allow 
an adequate mark-up. An insufficient 
mark-up results in wholesale evasions, 
as has been proved by experience. The 
mark-up system is more difficult to en- 
force and, therefore, should not be used 
except where absolutely necessary. 
Since most of these countries are not far 
advanced in manufacturing, as com- 
pared with the United States, and have 
relatively few products, it may be possi- 
ble for them to fix manufactured prices 
on the basis of costs and not use the 
elastic and difficult-to-enforce formula 
ceilings that are used in the United 
States. Above all, emphasis must be 
given to administration and enforce- 
ment because the greatest weakness of 
price control in South America lies in 
this direction. 


Attack Takes Diverse Forms 


The attack on the inflationary prob- 
lem in the international field has taken 
various forms. First, there has been an 
appreciation of the exchange, but this 
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technique, which tends to reduce import 
prices and increase export prices, has 
been used with great hesitation and very 
infrequently. Finance ministers, in par. 
ticular, have objected to an exchange ap. 
preciation which would reduce the earn. 
ings of export industries and put the bur. 
den of a revaluation of gold and silver 
resources on the government. The price 
administrators, however, aware of the 
gains “pricewise” that might be made, 
are enthusiastic concerning the possi- 
bilities of appreciation. Second, the 
governments are inclined to put bans on 
unnecessary exports and in this manner 
discourage the rise of exports. Third, 
there has been a tendency to increase the 
taxes on export products. In this man- 
ner the excess of dollars is absorbed to 
some extent by the government, which 
uses resources obtained in this way to 
meet its everyday needs. Insofar as it 
obtains revenue in this manner, the ef- 
fects are anti-inflationary. This is on 
the assumption that expenditures are not 
increased merely because revenues are 
thus obtained. 

Finally, various attempts have been 
made—some highly successful—to force 
the economic interests to purchase goy- 
ernment bonds with the inflow of dol- 
lars. And the government sterilizes the 
pesos received in this manner. Only in- 
sofar as pesos obtained through these 
compulsory loans are put to use does this 
policy fail to have anti-inflationary ef- 
fects. A variant of this policy is to force 
all those who bring dollars into the coun- 
try to buy local bonds. Even if these 
bonds can be sold by the purchaser, this 
is a means of discouraging the inflow of 
dollars because the bonds are generally 
sold at a loss, and this policy, therefore, 
amounts to a disguised appreciation of 
exchanges. These, then, are the attacks 
used by various South American coun- 
tries as a means of reducing the effect of 
the inflow of dollars. In Colombia this 
approach has been carried far and should 
have a healthy effect in discouraging in- 
flation. 


Income Exceeds Supplies 


In sum, the South American price situ- 
ation is serious. Supplies are down, and 
demand is up. The only means, short 
of very vigorous price control, of dealing 
with this situation if a further sharp rise 
of prices is to be avoided, is to increase 
supply and reduce demand. The sug- 
gested measures in the field of economic 
relations, a strong tax and loan program, 
moderation in profits—these are all re- 
quired. Any expansions of supplies, 
through improvement of transportation 
or reallocation of resources to more pro- 
ductive fields, and bans on exports of 
necessary commodities are helpful. But 
even the strongest practical measures in 
the area of income control, exchange 
measures, fiscal measures, and the like, 
will not be adequate. There will remain 
an excess of income over supplies at cur- 
rent prices, and the only means that will 
assure price stability will be a combina- 
tion of all these measures, plus a strenu- 
ous price-control program. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Supplemental Trade-Agreement Negotiations With Cuba 


The Acting Secretary of State has 
jssued formal notice of intention to ne- 
gotiate a supplemental trade agreement 
with the Government of Cuba, accord- 
ing to State Department Press Release 
No. 439 of October 19, 1943. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation also issued on October 19 a notice 
setting November 17, 1943, as the closing 
date for submission to it of information 
and views in writing and of applications 
to appear at public hearings to be held 
py the Committee, and fixing 10 a. m., 
November 24, 1943, as the time for the 
opening of the hearings, in the hearing 
room of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The only concession that will come 


under consideration on the part of the 
United States is the temporary revision 
or suspension, until December 31, 1944, 
of the tariff quota applicable to imports 
of cigar filler and scrap tobacco of Cuban 
origin. This tariff quota, which is in- 
cluded in the existing trade agreement 
with Cuba, permits the importation dur- 
ing a calendar year of 22,000,000 pounds 
of such tobacco at rates of duty 50 per- 
cent less than those which are imposed 
on imports in excess of the quota amount. 
During 1940 and 1941 imports were less 
than the quota. In 1942, however, the 
quota was filled in September, and this 
year it was filled in May, because of var- 
ious wartime circumstances including 
increased cigar consumption and de- 
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Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





—_ 


| Date signed |Date effective 


| 
| 


Country 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


| 
Cuba | Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Jgium (and Luxem- 
Piers) Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti. - A Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. - May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil... . Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised } 
agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Curacao) 4 Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland......... | Jan. 99,1936 | Feb. 15,1936 
Honduras. - - - Dec. 18, 1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia ....| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala ; Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other than 

Morocco ’ May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua ! ..| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct 1, 1936 
Finland. | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31.1937 
Costa Rica | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia * | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) do | Do. 
Turkey : | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela | Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 


agreement) Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


Canada (supplementary 


agreement)? i Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5,1942 
Peru... May /7,1942 | July 20, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Tran Apr. 8, 1943 (4) 
Iceland f Aug. 27, 1943 (5) 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

$Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940. 

‘Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 

§ Thirty days after completion of necessary formalities 
by the Government of Iceland, proclamation by the 
President of the United States, and exchange of appro- 
priate instruments 





Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





| 


Latest date 
for submit- | - meee one 
ting written | Pret views: 
| statements 
} 


Date of issu- 


Cc y ~ 
ountry | ance of notice 


Bolivia_... Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay., June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 
Cuba Oct. 19,1943 | Nov. 17,1943 | Nov. 24, 1943 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKRLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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creased supplies of cigar tobacco from 
other normal pre-war sources. 

No product other than cigar filler and 
scrap tobacco of Cuban origin will come 
under consideration for the possible 
granting of concessions by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Possible con- 
cessions on the part of the Government 
of Cuba will likewise be temporary, for 
a period ending on December 31, 1944. 





New Basic Guide 
for Foreign Traders 


(Continued from p. 15) 


sive newspaper campaign in Latin 
American countries, based on using a 
total space of 1,560 inches in each paper, 
totals $193,686.12. This calls for a 
schedule of 171 newspapers in 87 cities. 
A more condensed schedule—89 news- 
papers in 56 cities—amounts to $129,- 
136.94. 

Magazines published in Latin Amer- 
ica are treated in a similar manner. 
For example, if an advertiser wants to 
have coverage in 56 magazines published 
in 19 countries, using 12 full pages in 
monthlies and 26 pages in weeklies, it 
will cost him $105,734.95. However, if 
he wants a more condensed campaign— 
26 magazines in 19 countries—his total 
will be $64,566.66. 

Eight United States consumer export 
magazines are also included in the com- 
prehensive budget as a separate item at 
a cost of $36,252. As to export trade 
journals published in this country and 
circulated abroad, the authors state that 
they are “of paramount importance in 
covering importers, distributors, and 
dealers in all types of trades and in- 
dustries.” The selection of the parti- 
cular publication to be used in an adver- 
tising campaign is governed, of course, 
by the individual trade or industry. 


Embodies Mature Judgment 


While the plan is admittedly broad and 
adaptable to wide variations, it repre- 
sents the mature judgment of advertis- 
ing agencies, all of which have had ex- 
tensive experience in advertising United 
States products and institutions in the 
other Americas. By far the greatest 
volume of such advertising at present is 
handled by these agencies. 


In limiting their suggestions to news- 
paper and magazine advertising, the 
agencies point out that “generally speak- 
ing these types are now established on 
a rate and circulation structure more 
nearly like that in the States and per- 
haps more so than are other forms of 
media in Latin American markets. Al- 
though press rates and circulation in 
various areas may still be unstable and 
leave something to be desired, it is now 
possible to use them as a basis for es- 
tablishing the over-all costs of an ade- 
quate advertising campaign throughout 
Latin America.” 


The portfolio briefly describes other 
forms of media, and the prospective ad- 
vertiser is advised to consider them 
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thoroughly with his agency before com- 
pleting any plans. 


Radio, Films, Billboards 


Radio is cited as important. “How- 
ever, broadcasting entails negotiation 
with local radio stations and networks 
for each specific use, and rates for vari- 
ous purposes vary considerably depend- 
ing upon the stations, times, and pro- 
grams desired.” 

Advertising films and slides have 
reached a point of use and acceptance in 
some Latin American cities which is 
more important than in the United 
States. Here again, plans for this type 
of advertising must be laid after consid- 
erations of local situations and by means 
of negotiations. 

Posting and billboards are considered 
effective in Latin America by many ad- 
vertisers, but their use should be studied 
in relation to specific problems in each 
market. The plan also calls attention to 
advertising by sound trucks, car cards, 
station displays, direct mail, and point- 
of-sale merchandising methods. 


Keen Interest Expressed 


According to Captain Anderson, a con- 
siderable number of trade associations 
and chambers of commerce have already 
expressed keen interest in this export 
advertising budgetary guide. Export ad- 
vertising agencies also report requests 
from clients for further details. 

Based on the ever-increasing foreign- 
trade inquiries received by the Coordi- 
nator’s Office and the Department of 
Commerce, both in Washington and in 
its Field Offices, there seems little doubt 
that this new plan will prove generally 
useful For, while businessmen seek 
data on all phases of exporting, they 
recognize that advertising is an integral 
part of any program for expanding mar- 
kets. 


Efforts Well Sustained 


That long-seasoned export advertisers 
wili continue their practice of holding 
trade through Latin American and U. S. 
export advertising, whether they have 
goods to sell or not, appears certain. 
This is indicated in word now being re- 
ceived by Coordinator Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller from United States businessmen. 
In fact, well over 75 percent have replied 
to his recent letter in which he thanked 
them for their part in helping promote 
the Good Neighbor Policy while pre- 
serving their trade-marks and good will 
in the other Americas. 


In no instance has there been a note 
of dissatisfaction in the results of such 
wartime advertising. The majority ex- 
press the conviction that they will con- 
tinue spending at least the same amount 
in 1944. Many say they will increase 
their appropriations. 


Effectiveness Mounts 


Thus, the export advertising program, 
instituted in the summer of 1942 by the 
Coordinator’s Office and actively sup- 
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ported by the Department of Commerce, 
grows in effectiveness. For, in addition 
to the countless firms whose products 
are as familiar to our Latin American 
neighbors as they are to the people in 
Keokuk, Iowa, there rises a new army 
of businessmen who are looking south- 
ward for extra markets to consume their 
post-war goods. They vision vast 
changes. They look for a higher stand- 
ard of living, a greater-than-ever pur- 
chasing ‘power beyond our borders, once 
victory is attained. 


Lending strens?:. to their convictions, 
Under Secretar; of Commerce Wayne C. 
Taylor recentiy described a Joint Com- 
mittee to implement a new economic 
pact with Mexico. He declared that 
“this representation will emphasize a 
new working relationship under which 
the Departments of State and Com- 
merce, and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, will cooperate in aiding 
industrial development in other Ameri- 
can Republics.” 





Japs Have Big Ideas 


The “Asiatic Mainland Railway Trans- 
portation Council” has been inaugurated 
by the Nipponese to promote coordinated 
and concentrated operation of all rail- 
way transportation facilities on the 
Asiatic Continent, according to a Jap 
broadcast 





Ruandi-Urundi Increases 
Food Production 


Ruandi-Urundi, in line with other re- 
gions of the Belgian Congo, is making 
its contribution to the war effort of the 
Allied Nations, states the African press. 

The coffee and dairy industries in this 
territory reportedly have progressed to a 
marked degree. 

Coffee growing was quite limited until 
1936, but since then it has been increas- 
ing, and now coffee-bean processing is 
done in factories with up-to-date equip- 
ment. Annual production in 1942 
amounted to 10,000 tons. 


The dairy industry has also made 
rapid strides. There are about 1,000,- 
000 head of cattle in this area. Butter 
and cheese are made in a model dairy 
at Nyanze. Production of butter 
amounts to about 130 tons a year and 
cheese to 36 tons. Between 14 and 16 
hundredweight of butter can be dis- 
patched each week to the large centers 
of the colony. 





An agreement recently concluded with 
the Costa Rican Government authorizes 
a California oil company to export fuel 
and petroleum products from Costa Rica, 
says the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The company 
will be allowed to import, free of duty, 
materials for the construction of oil 
tanks and other necessary installations. 
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Corrie J. Cloyes (“New Basic Guide for 
Foreign Traders”) —See the January 9, 
1943, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy, 


William Y. Elliott (“Imports Make To. 
tal War Possible”) —Government Official] 
in stockpiling and transportation, uni- 
versity professor, author, lecturer. Wag 
educated at Vanderbilt University, 1917, 
A. B.; served with 114th F. A., 30th Divyi- 
sion, A. E. F., First Lieutenant at close 
of World WarlI. A. M. 1920, certificate, 
Sorbonne, Paris, France, 1919; Ph. D, 
Balliol College, Oxford University, Eng- 
land, 1923. Was instructor at Vanderbilt 
University in 1919-20; instructor at Uni- 
versity of California, 1923-24. Assistant 
professor, 1924-25. Lecturer and tutor, 
Department of Government, Harvard, 
1925-26; Assistant Professor 1925-29; As- 
sociate Professor 1929-31; Professor, 
1931; Chairman, Department of Govern- 
ment, 1933-37. Consultant, President's 
Committee on Administration Manage. 
ment, 1936; Consultant, National Advi- 
sory Defense Commission, 1940; Stock- 
piling Chief, Office of Production Man- 
agement, 1941. Director, Stockpiling and 
Transportation, War Production Board, 
1942 to present. Member of Business Ad- 
visory Council, Department of Com- 
merce, Council on Foreign Relations, 
Sigma Chi, Phi Beta Kappa. Editor: In- 
ternational Control in the Non-Ferrous 
Minerals (with others) , 1937; The British 
Commonwealth at War, 1943, (with 
others). Author: The Pragmatic Revolt 
in Politics, 1928; The New British Empire, 
1932, The Need for Constitutional Re- 
form, 1935 (with others); The City of 
Man (1940). 


Seymour Harris (“Price Control in 
South America”) .—See the May 15, 1943, 
issue of this magazine. 


Hal B. Lary (co-author “Foreign Trade 
After the War”). —Born 1910 in Gates- 
ville, Tex. Attended Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, 1927-30. Univer- 
sity of Geneva, Switzerland, Licencé en 
Sciences Politiques, 1932. Graduate In- 
stitute of International Studies, Geneva, 
1932-34. Entered Office of Special Ad- 
viser to the President on Foreign Trade 
in 1934. Transferred to Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1935. 


Josh Lee (“International Air Trans- 
port’’).—See the September 25, 1943, is- 
sue of this magazine. 


August Maffry (‘co-author ‘Foreign 
Trade After the War”) .—Born in Macon, 
Mo. Did undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri before accepting an 
exchange scholarship at the University of 
Tubingen in Germany. Following a year 
of research work in Paris for the Social 
Science Research Council of Columbia 
University, returned to the University of 
Missouri, from which he received his doc- 
torate in 1930. Was a member of the 
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faculty of the Department of Economics 
at Dartmouth College for 4 years before 
oing to Washington to serve successively 
with the Treasury Department, the Of- 
fice of Special Adviser to the President 
on Foreign Trade, and the Department 
of Commerce. Dr. Maffry came to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in 1935 as a specialist in interna- 
tional trade and finance. He has served 
successively as Assistant Chief of the 
pivision of Foreign Trade Statistics, 
Chief of the Coordination of Interna- 
tional Statistics Unit, and since Novem- 
per 1942, as Chief of the International 
Economics and Statistics Unit. 


Amos E. Taylor (“Looking Ahead in 
Foreign Trade”’)—Born in Glenville, 
York County, Pa., on July 4, 1893. A. B., 
Gettysburg College, 1915; special certifi- 
cate from the Sorbonne, Paris, 1919; M. A. 
from the University of Chicago, 1920; 
Ph. D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
yania, 1924. Before entering the service 
of the Federal Government, was Assist- 
ant Professor of Finance at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and at Northwestern 
University. On November 11, 1930, he be- 
came associated with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. For many 
years he was an Official of the Finance 
Division, devoting his attention to in- 
ternational financial matters and related 
aspects of world economy. Subsequently 
he became Chief of the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics. About 3 months 
ago, Dr. Taylor was chosen by Secretary 
of Commerce Jones as the new Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. He is the author of numerous 
published studies in the fields of eco- 
nomics and finance. 





For Most Effective Use of 
World Coal Resources 


The War Production Board, on recom- 
mendation of the Combined Production 
and Resources Board of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada, 
has granted higher preference ratings 
for the production of coal-mining ma- 
chinery. The CPRB recommended the 
ratings after hearing a report of its 
Combined Coal Committee. 

The Combined Coal Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Howard Gray, Dep- 
uty Solid-Fuels Administrator for War, 
was set up by the Combined Production 
and Resources Board and the Combined 
Raw Materials Board. It works in con- 
junction with a subcommittee of the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board, London Committee. The London 
Coal Committee is headed by Lord Hynd- 
ley, Controller General of the British 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. 

The Combined Coal Committee in 
Washington makes recommendations to 
the Combined Boards on measures de- 
signed to ensure, as regards production 
and distribution, the most effective use 
of coal resources in all areas of supply 
open to the United Nations. These rec- 
ommendations, when approved by the 
Combined Boards, are passed on to ap- 
propriate agencies of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Canadian 
Governments. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each Case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
October 9, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The October 9 issue contains 
these articles: 


ISSUE OF THE DOCUMENTED EDITION OF 
“PEACE AND WAR.” 


THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHA- 
BILITATION ADMINISTRATION. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR. 


RETURN TO BUENOS AIRES OF THE AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO ARGENTINA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF HAITI. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
CHILEAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 


UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE. 
Other Publications 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY—THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE INTER- 
WAR PeriIop. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 1943. Economic Series No. 
23. 224 pp. Price, 35 cents. Repre- 
sents the culmination of more than 20 
years of research by the Bureau on the 
balance-of-payments and international- 
investment position of the United States. 
Offers a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive analysis of the international trans- 
actions of the United States from the end 
of World War I to the beginning of 
World War II. Illustrates the funda- 
mental importance of maintaining con- 
ditions conducive to a more stable and 
ample flow of dollars in our transactions 
with other countries. Contains numer- 
ous charts and tables. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ANUAL STATISTICAL REPORT, AMERICAN 
IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, 1942. Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 1943. 118 
pp. Price,$5. Presents statistics cover- 
ing the iron and steel industry of the 
United States for the year 1942, and of 
Canada and other foreign countries for 
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1940 and preceding years. Included for 
the first time are figures showing in- 
ventory, receipts, and consumption of 
iron ore, and production of electrolytic 
tin plate, bonderized black plate, wire 
staples, and plain or black oiled barbed 
wire; and data showing tonnage of 
sheared plates rolled on converted strip 
mills separate from those rolled on plate 
mills. 

Available from: American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


AN AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF SZECHWAN 
PROVINCE, CHtnNA. J. Lossing Buck. 1943. 
68 pp. Summary and interpretation of 
a full report in Chinese prepared by the 
Szechwan Rural Economics Survey Com- 
mittee of the Farmer’s Bank in China 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of 
Nanking. Embodies pertinent facts re- 
garding farm business, farm tenancy, 
production costs of four important crops, 
farm credit, marketing of the three 
most important cereals, and prices paid 
and received by farmers in Szechwan 
Province, according to data gathered 
from representative farming districts 
and marketing centers. 

Available from: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 
East 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 


WORLD PEACE PLANS. Julia E. Johnsen. 
1943. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 
5. 281 pp. Price, $1.25. Supplements 
with more recent material three previ- 
ous numbers of the Reference Shelf se- 
ries: “International Federation of De- 
mocracies (Proposed),” “The ‘Eight 
Points’ of Post-War World Reorganiza- 
tion,” and “Plans for a Post-War World.” 
Stresses predominantly political propo- 
sals for an international order, but does 
not exclude other necessary elements. 
Aims to stimulate thought and discus- 
sion through presentation of the com- 
parative merits of diverse plans. 

Available from: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Avenue, New York 
§2, N. Y. 


THE SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. How- 
ell Davies (ed.) 1943. 20th annual edi- 
tion. 782 pp. Price, $1. Annual guide 
and book of reference to the countries, 
products, trade, and resources of Cuba, 
Mexico, and Central and South America. 

Avaiiable from: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Avenue, New York 
52, N. Y. 


THE U.S. S. R. anp Post-War EUROPE. 
Vera Micheles Dean. August 15, 1943. 
Foreign Policy Reports No. 11. 19 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. Defines certain main 
trends likely to be manifested in the 
course of Russia’s future foreign policy. 

Available from: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SomME ASPECTS OF Post-War ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION OF EvROPE. John T. 
Madden. 1943. Bulletin No. 127. 22 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. A study dealing with 
some of the economic problems that will 
confront Europe at the end of the war. 

Available from: Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance of New York University, 
90 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Col- 
ombia within 30 days of the third and 
last printing: 





Date of 
| publica- 
tion 


. 1943 

Commercial name to | Sept. 3 
distinguish establish- (first 
ments engaged in the print- 
manufacture, proces- ing). 
sing, and sale of phar- 
maceutical and veteri- 
nary products, as well 
as to be used for adver- 
tising purposes, or on 
boards or display win- 
dows advertising such 
pharmaceutical or 
veterinary products. 

Commercial name to Do. 
distinguish products 
used in medicine, 
pharmacy, veteri- 
nary, hygiene, per- 
fumery, toiletries, 
natural water, wines 
and medicinal tonics, 
included in class 2, 
noted in Decree 1707, 
1931. 

Commercial name for Do 
substances and prod- 
ucts used in medi- 
cines, pharmacy, vet- 
erinary practice, hy- 
giene, perfumery, 
toiletries, drugs, min- 
eral water, medicinal 
wines and tonics, in- 
cluded in class 2, 
noted in Decree 1707, 
1931. 


Trade-mark Commodity 


Veterino- 


Gordurol 


Vitarsan 


Radio Libertador | Commercial name to Do. 
radiodifusion distinguish Radio 
H-J-E-C. Station H-J-E-C, in- 
cluded in class 14 of 
Decree 1707, 1931. 

Commercial names for Do. 
pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, included in class 
2, noted in Decree 
1707, 1931. 

Molino El Condor, | Commercial name to 
Marca-Harina distinguish wheat- 
Condor-Regist. | flour mills, included 
in class 14, of Decree 
1707, 1931. 

Commercial name used Do. 
to distinguish men’s, 
women’s and  chil- 
dren’s wear. Tailor, 
millinery, hat, cloth- 
ing, and shoe shops, 
and many other items. 

Dinacrin, Dolapon,} Commercial names for| Do. 
Dolopirona, En- substances and prod- 
dowin, Estaprol, | ucts used in medicine, 
Poprola, Winto- pharmacy, veterinary 
don. practice, hygiene, per- 
fumery, toiletries, 
drugs, medicinal ton- 
ics, included in class 
2, noted in Decree 
1707, 1931. 

Commercial names for Do. 
pharmaceutical, hy- 
giene, veterinary, per- 

pasmil, Trofosol, fumery, and toiletry 

Todocefa, Sulfa- products. The name 

nesia. Ocefa also distin- 
guishes drug _ stores, 
laboratories, stores, in- 
cluded in class i, 
noted in Decree 1707, 
1931. 

Commercial name to Do 
distinguish roasted 
coffee and vinegar, 
included in class 22, 
noted in Decree 1707, 
1931; alcohol, non- 
medicinal alcoholic or 


Taxol, Lactobyl, 
Veintrope, 
Azotyl. 








Do 


La Moda Al Dia. 


Emespe, Asmatol, 
Higadex, Sedos- 
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Trade-mark 


El Faro—Con 


Crown Metal Bab- 


bitt. 


El Faro 


Saka 


Polvo de Johnson, 
Para Ninos (Tal- | 


co Boratado). 


Aceite de Johnson, 


Para Ninos. 


Commodity 


nonalcoholic 
such as wines, beer, 


drinks | 


spiritous liquor, bit- | 


ters, absinthe, sirups, 
soda, mineral water, 


fruit juices, ice cream, | 


and soda water 


To distinguish an indus- | 
trial alloy of white | 
metal, included in |printing). 


~ 


_ 


class 4, noted in De- 
cree 1707, 1931. 


Yommercial name to dis- 


tinguish foodstuffs or 
ingredients used in 
same, such as: cereals, 
edible oils, animal and 
vegetable lards, malt, 
dry and canned fruit, 
tea, flour, starches, 
chocolate, and many 
other items included in 
class 22, noted in 
Decree 1707, 1931. 

‘ommercial name for 
veterinary medicines, 


included in class 2, | 


noted in Decree 1707, 
1931. 

he first of these coim- 
mercial names to be 
used to distinguish 
talcum powder, and 
the second name to 
distinguish soaps and 
special oils for chil 
dren, included in class 
2, noted in Decree 
1707, 1931 


Date of 
publica- 
tion 


1943 


Sept. 3 
(first 


Do. 


Do 


Do 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
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——— 
Trade-mark Commodity ‘Publica. 
tion 
Devon Food products 1948 
Fenarsina Chemical substances, med- | Sept, 99 


icines, pharmaceutical Sept, 24 
preparations, drugs, etc. | 





i 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub. 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of Septem. 
ber 28, 1943. Opposition must be fileq 
before November 1, 1943: 


Trade-mark Class Number and Com modity 


es No. 6—Entire class. 

REE No. 14—Entire class. 

Aviofiex_....... No. 4—Flexible metal tubes, 
Brazil—The following applications 


for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished on the dates indicated in the Of. 
ficial Gazette of Brazil. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from the 
date of publication: 








Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publica. 
tion 
1948 
Atlas No. 47—Illuminating, heat- | Aug. 2% 
ing, and lubricating oils. 
Camelo__. No. 1—Chemical products Do. 
No. 17—Engineering, ar- 
chitectural, and building 
contrivances. 
Derby do Do. 
Neuglass No. 14—Glass Do, 
Nasophil No. 3—Pharmaceutical prod- | Aug. 27 
uct. 
Calex__. ; do Do. 
Acrisolan No. 10—Ingredient used to Do. 


isolate gypsum from acrilic 
substances in dentures. 





for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 


| Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica 
tion 
1943 
Oray Groceries, foodstuffs, and | Sept. 20 
beverages to 25 
Petrel | Electrical material and Do 
equipment. 
Emarfilina Drugstore and chemical Do. 
| products. 
Auritiazol Emar.| do. Do 
Tavit — | Do 
Nardil do Do. 
Hitar | do Do. 
Kymosine Rog- | do. Do. 
ier. | 
Valasprina | do Do. 
Wincharger | Electrical material and Do. 


equipment. 


Panama.—tThe following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Publi- 

Trade-mark Commodity cation 

date 

| 1943 

Stilie ‘ Surgical instruments | Sept. 22 

Paisano - -_- Food products Do. 

Industria Argen- do Do. 
tina Cook’s. | 

Hereford ___-_-- do... | Do. 

Penicilina Chemical products, drugs, | Do. 
etc. | 


Do. 


Do, 


Gunze No. 28—Natural or artificial Do. 
silk, spun, thrown, or 
sewing. 

Elixir Galacto- | No. 3—-Pharmaceutical 

geno. product. 

Blumerin No Paints and var- 
nishes 

Windsor No. Engineering and 


construction equipment. 
No. 38— Paper and station- 


ery 


Baby No 


12—Slide fasteners, 


metal. No. 52—Slide fas- 
teners, plastic. 


Do. 


Do.’ 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 


vador. 


Opposition must be filed within 


$0 days from the date of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Hercules (figure of Her- 
cules at left fighting 
back a lion on the 
right. Lion is held 
with jaw open and 
two front claws on 
man’s arms). 

La Rojena and Cuervo 
Especial. 

Cigarrillos ‘‘Bull Dog”’ 
(head of a bull dog). 

Vilma a 

Central American Cof- 
fee & Trading Co. 

Medal 

Frutolax 


Words ‘‘Coton Perfec- 
tionne, Aux Trois 
Triangles” encircling 
3 triangles each open 
at top with number 
20 underneath. 


Commodity 


leather soles, can- 
dies, soap, and 
particularly 


matches, fabric 


articles. 


Tequila wines 
Cigarettes 


Beauty products 
Coffee 


Washed coffee 


Chemico-pharma- 


ceutical product. 
Sewing thread 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1943 


Sept. 2 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Sept. 1 


Sept. 17 


Sept. 22 
Sept. 28 








Oc 





Tra 
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tific 
West 
valid 
All | 
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Offic 
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num 
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out ¢ 
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Was) 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Octo- 
per 19, 1943: 


No. 494—Current Export Bulletin No, 127 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 127 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


I. Program License Authorizing Exportations 
to the French West Indies. 


A. The Program 


A program license has been issued to the 
Delegation of the French National Committee 
in the United States authorizing the exporta- 
tion to the French West Indies * of specific 
kinds and quantities of commodities for 
specific end uses. Therefore, after October 1, 
1943, no individaul licenses will be issued to 
these destinations (this provision does not 
apply to licenses issued on Form BEW 151, 
and licenses for technical data). Clearance 
of exportations of commodities to the French 
West Indies under this license will be author- 
ized by the issuance of release certificates by 
the Office of Exports, Office of Economic War- 
fare. (See Comprehensive Export Schedule 
Number 12, page 92, for the general provisions 
and information pertaining to program li- 
censes. ) 


B. General Licenses Continued 


All general licenses under which exporta- 
tions may be made to the destinations named 
above will continue in effect. 


©. Individual Licenses 


Effective immediately, no further applica- 
tions should be filed for individual licenses 
to export commodities to the French West 
Indies. All valid outstanding individual 
licenses for export to these destinations will 
remain valid until their original expiration 
date. 


D. Exportation Under Program License 


1. The Office of Economic Warfare will act 
as the certifying agency issuing release cer- 
tificates for all exportations to the French 
West Indies. Release certificates will remain 
valid for one year from the date of issuance. 
All individual license applications pending 
on October 1, 1943, are considered by the 
Office of Exports as applications for release 
certificates under the program license. Ap- 
plications for release certificates shall be 
made on Form BEW 119 using the same 
number of copies as are used in applying for 
an individual export license. Acknowledge- 
ment cards (BEW 116) should also be filled 
out and submitted with the release certificate 
applications. Inquiries concerning the 
status of release certificate applications 
should be addressed to the Office of Exports, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. The Delegation of the French National 
Committee in the United States will examine 
all release certificate applications before they 
are certified by the Office of Exports; for con- 
venience, therefore, such applications should 
be sent directly to the Delegation of the 
French National Committee in the United 
States at 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. No exportation may be made under this 
program license with the knowledge or inten- 
tion that the commodities covered thereby 





*French West Indies include the islands of 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Desirade, Les 
Saintes, Marie Galante, St. Bartholomew, and 
the northern part of St. Martin. 





are to be reexported from the French West 
Indies unless the reexportation has been au- 
thorized by the Office of Exports. Such re- 
exportations are authorized, however, when 
made solely between the islands of the French 
West Indies. ' 


E. Appeals 


1. An exporter whose application for a re- 
lease certificate or for an extension thereof 
has been rejected, or whose release certificate 
has been revoked, may file an appeal from 
such rejection or revocation with the Office 
of Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

2. In filing an appeal, the same procedure 
shall be followed as is presently in effect for 
appealing a rejected license application (Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 12, page 103, 
paragraph 30). 


II. Follow up on Licenses for Basic Iron and 
Steel Products. 


Issuance of Allotments and Priority Ratings 


1. The Office of Economic Warfare as a 
claimant agency under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan is authorized to issue allotments on 
steel mill products. It is also authorized 
under other agreements with the War Produc- 
tion Board to issue priority ratings on specific 
quantities of certain iron products. These 
allotments or priority ratings are issued by 
the Office of Economic Warfare at the time 
export licenses are granted. Such allotments 
must be deducted from the total amounts 
of materials which may be alloted or rated 
at the time the export licenses are issued. 
License holders who cannot place orders with 
suppliers for the materials covered by their 
licenses or who fail to make the satisfactory 
commercial arrangements with their custom- 
ers, or who for other reasons are not using 
their export licenses, deprive other applicants 
and the countries of destination of materials 
which would result in actual export ship- 
ments. 


Allotment or Rating Must Be Used 


2. In order to eliminate such losses as much 
as possible, the Office of Economic Warfare 
has devised a simple plan which will be of 
benefit to the export trade as a whole. Ina 
short time applicants who receive approved 
export licenses for basic steel mill products 
and for certain iron products will find at- 
tached to each license a post card. In the 
case of SP licenses these cards will be sent to 
the licensee at the time when allotments or 
preference ratings are issued. It will be nec- 
essary for the license holder to fill in and re- 
turn this card on placing his order with the 
supplier or, in any event, within three weeks 
from the date of issuance of the export license. 
The license holder will indicate on this card 
the name and address of the supplier who has 
actually accepted his order, the promised 
delivery date, and will supply information 
required in a. b. or c as follows: 

a. Will be filled from stock in 
(month). 

b. Producer accepted order for production 
DN. cxieteneeth (month). 

c. Order not placed. (Give complete details 
by letter). 

3. If the entire quantity of material covered 
by the export license is placed with more 
than one supplier or delivery will be made 
in more than one month, the license holder 
should use additional cards or, if cards are 
not available, should give the information by 
letter. In other words, one card (or letter) 
should show only the amount to be delivered 
by one supplier at one time. Furthermore, if 
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the license holder should cancel his order with 
the supplier, or if any change in the month 
of production is made after the card has been 
forwarded to the Metals and Minerals Divi- 
sion, such changes should be reported imme- 
diately by letter. 


Aid from Office of Exports 


4. If it has been impossible to place an 
order with a supplier or if for some other 
reason the information cannot be given 
within the three weeks, the license holder 
should notify the Metals and Minerals Divi- 
sion, Operations Branch, Office of Exports, by 
letter prior to the expiration of the three- 
week period stating the cause of the delay 
and steps taken by the license holder to 
overcome such causes. The Office of Exports 
will attempt to locate a supplier through ar- 
rangements with the War Production Board, 
or, if possible, give other assistance which 
may be needed. 


Cancellation of Unused Allotments 


5. If a letter or card is not received within 
four weeks of the date of issuance of the 
export license, the Office of Exports will as- 
sume that the license holder is no longer 
interested in making the proposed shipment 
and he will be notified that the license has 
been revoked so that the quantity of mate- 
rial covered by the license may be reissued 
to other applicants. In addition to making 
available these materials which otherwise 
would not be exported, the plan will provide 
information as to the amounts of materials 
which will be available for shipment in the 
future months. 


Scheduled on Quarterly Basis 


6. In view of the above, it is now possible 
to issue allotments on a quarterly basis. Be- 
ginning with the allotments issued for the 
first quarter of 1944, therefore, all allotments 
will now be considered as issued on a quar- 
terly basis, even where the allotment granted 
named a specific month. This should give 
suppliers a greater latitude in scheduling 
production and should assist the exporter 
in securing materials. 


Reports Required on Certain Outstanding 
Licenses 


7. All holders of valid outstanding indi- 
vidual licenses carrying E-1 allotments for 
production in 1944 which are issued prior to 
the time thé system of attaching cards is 
begun should report prior to November 15, 
1943, the status of the order covering the 
material licensed. This should be in the 
form of a letter indicating the license num- 
ber, country, supplier, Schedule B number, 
position (produced, shipped from point of 
production, month of scheduled production, 
or not scheduled). 


Items Affected by New Plan 


8. At the present time the Office of Exports 
intends to include in this follow-up system 
only the items covered by the Schedule B 
numbers listed below: 


Schedule B Numbers 


6007.00 

6013.00 to 6042.00 inclusive 
6045.00 

6049.00 to 6085.00 inclusive 
6087.10 and 6087.50 

6091.01 

6091.09 to 6093.00 inclusive 
6095.00 (staples only) 
6101.00 to 6106.00 inclusive 
6107.05 and 6108.05 


Ill. Errata and Corrections. 


A. The following corrections should be 
noted in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 12: 

Page 4—Under Special Notes: 

No. 2. “See pages 131-132”—Should read 
See pages 134-135. 

No. 6. “See Special Provisions, pages 104~— 
109”"—Should read See pages 106~—111. 

Bottom of page, footnote No. 1 “pages 142- 
147” Should read “pages 145-150.” 

Page 7—Under Art Works: 

Paintings, etchings, engravings, statuary, 
and antiques (include valuable manuscripts) 
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(report plaster of paris Staiuary in 5487.90) 
Dept. Com. No. 9610.00 Ge:.. ie. Group & 17— 
Should read Gen. Lic. Group K-17. 

Page 9—Under Beverages: 

Rum, Dept. of Comm. No. 1774.00—Should 
read Dept. of Comm. No. 1714.00. 

Sirups and flavors for beverages (include 
concentrated sirups) Dept. of Comm. No. 
1776.00—Should read Dept. of Comm. No. 
1766.00. 

Whiskey, Dept. of Comm. No. 171.600— 
Should read Dept. of Comm. No. 1716.00. 

Wines, Dept. of Comm. No. 175.000—Should 
read Dept. of Comm. No. 1750.00. 

Under Books, Maps, Pictures, and Other 
Printed Matter: 

Currency, bank notes and uncancelled rev- 
enue stamps (coins classified according to 
composition )—Delete the asterisk in the col- 
umn marked “Gen. Lic. Group.” 

Page 10—Under Brass and Bronze: 

Plates, sheets and strips, Dept. of Comm. 
No. 6456.00—Should read Dept. of Comm. No. 
6450.00. 

Page 12—Under Cement, Lime and Stone: 

Concrete and cement manufactures’ (in- 
clude cement building blocks), Dept. of 
Comm. No. 5170.00, Gen. Lic. Group K-17— 
Should read Gen. Lic. Group K. 

Page 19—-Chewing gum, Dept. of Comm. No. 
1669.00, Gen. Lic. Group K—Should read Gen. 
Lic. Group 62: 

Children’s wheel goods and parts, Dept. of 
Comm. No. 9405.00, Gen. Lic. Group K— 
Should read Gen. Lic. Group K-17. 

Page 22—Cotton seed for planting, Dept. of 
Comm. No. 2220.02, Gen. Lic. Group 62, 17— 
Should read Gen. Lic. Group 17. 

Page 25—Under Electrical Machinery and 
Apparatus: 

In the column marked Gen. Lic. Group on 
a line with the entry “Fans, electric, Dept. of 
Comm. No. 7061.00,” insert the number 62. 

In the column marked Gen. Lic. Group on 
a line with the entry “Flashlight cases, Dept. 
of Comm. No. 7060.00,” insert the number 62. 

Page 26—Under Electrical Machinery and 
Apparatus: 

Radio tubes or valves for receiving sets (in- 
clude television receiving sets) (also see page 
109)—-Should read (also see page 110). 

Page 27—-Fence posts, wood, Dept. of Comm. 
No. 4039.90—Should read Dept. of Comm. No. 
4039.00. 

Page 38—Junket, Dept. of Comm. No. 
0099.00, Gen. Lic. Group K—-Should read Gen. 
Lic. Group 62. 

Page 40—Lemons and Limes, Dept. of 
Comm. No. 1303.00, Gen. Lic. Group K— 
Should read Gen. Lic. Group 62. 

Page 43—Under Machinery—Melting and 
Casting: 

Iron and steel ingot casting molds, Dept. 
of Comm. No. 7452, Gen. Lic. Group 64— 
Should read Gen. Lic. Group 62. 

Page 52—Under Oilseeds—Vegetable: 

Cottonseed, for planting, Dept. of Comm. 
No. 2220.02, Gen. Lic. Group 62, 17—Should 
read Gen. Lic. Group 17. 

Oranges, Dept. of Comm. No. 1305.00, Gen. 
Lic. Group K—Should read Gen. Lic. Group 62. 

Page 53—Paintings, Dept. of Comm. No. 
9610.00, Gen. Lic. Group K—Should read Gen. 
Lic. Group K-17. 

Under Paper Base Stock—Continued (top 
right hand side): 

Sulphate wood pulp, bleached rayon and 
special chemical grades (include alphacel- 
lulose and other cellulose wood pulp), Dept. 
of Comm. No. 4601.00—Should read Sulphite 
wood pulp, etc. 

Page 55—Photographic and _ Projection 
Goods (also see Part J, General License GPF, 
Page 87)—-Should read (Also see Page 79 and 
Part J, General License GPF, Page 87. 

Page 56—Under Photographic and Projec- 
tion Goods: 

In the column marked Gen. Lic. Group 
delete the symbols K and K-17 and substi- 
tute an asterisk (*) beginning with the third 
entry on the page, “Motion picture film, ex- 
posed, negative, features 35 mm. (4,000 Lin. 
ft. or +), Dept. of Comm. Nos. 9121.20 and 
9121.21, Gen. Lic. Group K” and ending with 
the eighteenth entry “Motion picture film, 
exposed, positive, trailers, inserts, and re- 
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p’acements, Dept. of Comm. Nos. 9123.80 and 
9123.81, Gen. Lic Group K-17.” At the bot- 
tom of the page add the footnote * See Part 
J, General License GPF, page 87. 

Page 60—Roller skates, Dept. of Comm. 
No. 9441.00 Gen. Lic. Group K—Should read 
Gen. Lic. Group K-17. 

Page 61—Scrap (and old) brass and bronze, 
Dept. of Comm. No. 6440.00, Gen. Lic. Group 
47—Should read Gen. Lic. Group None. 

Page 40—Lime, Dept. of Comm. No. 5171.00, 
Gen. Lic. Group 62—Should read Gen. Lic. 
Group K. 

Page 68—Under Toys, Athletic and Sport- 
ing Goods: 


ment of | Gene 
Commodity Unit Com- Lie 
merce Gro 
No. 7 
Plywood, Douglas fir Sq. ft 4299. 00 62 
Plywood, other than Douglas fir ee do 4214.03 | 62 
Shingles (square coverage of 100 square feet) do : 4225.00 | 62 
Striking tool handles (include hammer, hatchet, adz, ax, sledge, mattock | Doz_. 4288. 00 62 
and pick handles). 
Trim and moldings-_-___- | Lin. ft 4228. 00 | 62 
Veneer packages for fruits and vegetables 4221.00 62 
Veneers, aero grade __- | Sq. ft --| 4216.05 62 
Veneers, fancy, face, or figured } | “Sa eee 4216.01 | 62 
Veneers, utility or commercial do. 4216.03 | 62 
Venetian blinds | Units... 4231. 00 | None 
Venetian blind slats : 4230.00 | None 
Woodenware. Units... 4298. 00 | None 
Furniture, chief value of upholstery, n. e. s. (wood predominating in frame reer 4248. 00 | None 


construction). 


Page 85—The Schedule B Numbers for 
*Photographic unexposed film, plates and 
paper (including blue printpaper) 9117.10 
through 9117.60, 9125.00 through 140.009— 
Should read 9117.10 through 9117.60, 9125.00 
through 9140.00. 

Page 110—Under the title Photograph Film, 
etc., “Page 78’—Shouid read 79. 

Page 119—-Under Special Notes, paragraph 
1. “Or renewals” in first sentence should be 
deleted and the following sentence added at 
end of Paragraph: “Applications for renewals 
of licenses must be accompanied by an Im- 
port Recommendation (or similar document) 
if such a document is required upon sub- 
mission of an original license application for 
the commodity involved.” 

Page 121—Under Cuba: 

Paragraph d: 

Iron and Steel: 

Wire: Other Wire and Manufactures Sched- 
ule B Numbers 6085.00 through 6091.25— 
Should read Schedule B Numbers 6085.00 
through 6091.98. 

Mercury (Metallic) Schedule B Number 
6630.00—Should read Schedule B Number 
6635.00. 

Page 122—Under Mexico: 

In paragraph d, item 3 Should read Cer- 
tain Other Metals, Chemicals and Drugs, 
Rayon Filament Yarn, and Wood Pulp. 

The heading of List 3 Should read—Cer- 
tain Other Metals, Chemicals and Drugs, 
Rayon Filament Yarn, and Wood Pulp. 

B. The following corrections should be 
noted in recent Current Export Bulletins: 

Bulletin No. 122: 

Under Clay and Clay Products: 

Electrical porcelain for less than 6600 volts, 
Dept. of Comm. No. 5370.00 Should read— 
Dept. of Comm. No. 5335.00. 

The footnote on the kottom of page 4 
Should read *Glass, n. e. s. (including flat 
glass specialties, mirrors and glass brick, but 
excepting ophthalmic glass), Dept. of Comm. 
No. 5230.98 remains exportable under general 
license to Group K-17. 

Under Cotton Manufactures: 

Shirts, boys; n. e. s. (except knit) Dept. 
of Comm. No. 3177.29—Should read Dept. of 
Comm. No. 3117.29. 

Shirts, men’s not knit, n. e. s., Dept. of 
Comm. No. 3177.25—Should read Dept. of 
Commerce 3117.25. 

Shirts, work, Dept. of Comm. 3177.10— 
Should read Dept. of Comm. 3117.10. 

Textile Products: 

Delete Starch filled book cloth, Dept. of 
Comm. No. 3914.20, General License Group 
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Dolls and parts (specify type, i. e. s., com. 
position or stuffed) (including clothing) 
Dept. of Comm. No. 9400.00, Gen. Lic. Group 
K-17—Should read Gen. Lic. Group K, 

Page 70—Under Vegetables and Prepara- 
tions: 

Vegetable preparations, other, Dept. of 
Comm. No. 1259.98, Gen. Lic. Group KK 
Should read Gen. Lic. Group 62. 

Page 72—-Under Wood Manufactures: 

The entries beginning with “Plywood ee 
Douglas fir” and ending with “Furniture oe 
chief value of upholstery, n. e. s. (wood pre. ; 
dominating in frame construction)” should 
read as follows: 


Depart- 





None and Window shade cloth, Dept. of 
Comm, No. 3913.00, General License Group 
None. (These items are exportable under 
general license to Group K countries. See 
Current Export Bulletin No. 125, page 9.) 

Bulletin No. 125: 

Under Books, Maps, Pictures and Other 
Printed Matter on a line with the entry 
“Plans and specifications for aircraft, photo- 
graphs and blueprints, Dept. of Comm. No. 
9550.01” in the column marked General Li- 
cense Group add an asterisk (*). 

Under Furs and Manufactures—Page 4: 

On a line with the entry “Fox, red, un- 
dressed, Dept. of Comm. No. 0733.00” in the 
column marked Gen. Lic. Group insert the 
letter “K’"’. 

Under Jewelry—Page 6: 

Jewelry, women’s, of other materials (syn- 
thetic resin, cellulose compounds, etc.) (in- 
clude rings, bracelets, bar pins, brooches, 
necklaces, and earrings) Dept. of Comm. No, 
9268.00—Should read Dept. of Comm. No, 
9628.00. 

Under Pigments, Paints and Varnishes— 
Page 14: 

Delete the asterisks following the last 2 
entry “Whiting** Dept. of Comm. No, » 
8405.00”. 

*On page 14 delete the second footnote 

**other mineral earth pigments (including | 
barytes, but excluding whitig) B~—8405.00 ex- 
portable under general license only to Ice-7 

land. > 
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